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THE  GLORY  OF  WAR. 

By  Annie  Matin. 

(  >li,  what  is  the  glory  of  war,  I  ask, 

And  what  the  excuse,  in  defense? 
Oh,  how  can  we  boast  of  a  victory  won 
When  the  cost  is  the  husband,  the  father,  the  son, 

And  what  is  the  recompense? 

Oh,  war  is  cruel  and  war  is  wrong, 

For  hearts  by  each  volley  are  cleft. 
The  strongest  fall  when  the  bullet  sings, 
And  the  agonized  shriek  of  the  fallen  rings — 

And  wha{  of  the  women  bereft? 

The  cry  of  the  fatherless  rings  on  the  air, 
And  to  whom  can  they  look  for  bread  ? 
Mothers  and  babes  cope  alone  with  the  world, 
"While  shot  and  shell  at  their  hearts  are  hurled, 
And  they  weep  for  their  maimed  and  dead. 

Then  what  is  the  glory  of  war?  I  ask, 
And  what  the  excuse,  in  defense? 
The  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  victor's  shout. 
The  noise  of  the  conflict,  of  panic,  of  rout — 
Oh,  what  is  the  recompense  ? 
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Spirituality  in  Sunday  School  Class  Work. 


By  Adam  Bennion. 


The  term  spirituality  suggests  or- 
dinarily a  certain  aloofness  from  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  work-a-day 
world  and  therefore  upon  first  thought 
would  seem  to  offer  little  toward  a 
solution  of  this  real  problem  of  hand- 
ling boys  and  girls.  And  yet  I  believe 
that  the  lack  of  this  spirituality  ex- 
plains in  large  measure  many  of  the 
failures  in  Sunday  School  classes  and 
that  its  presence  in  rich  abundance 
would  turn  many  a  monotonous  reci- 
tation into  an  inspirational  class  ex- 
ercise. 

In  commenting  on  the  fact  that  in 
high  school  we  so  often  fail  to  reach 
and  stimulate  boys  and  girls,  a  teacher 
not  of  our  faith,  said  only  a  few  days 
ago,  "We  need  more  Spirituality  in  our 
teaching.  We  need  to  establish  a 
stronger  bond  between  our  own  souls 
and  the  souls  of  our  students  rather 
than  to  establish  merely  certain  ten- 
dencies toward  hard  thinking." 

What,  then,  is  spirituality,  and  how 
largely  should  it  dominate  Sunday 
School  teaching?  Before  proceeding 
with  this  discussion  may  I  make  an 
observation  as  to  point  of  view.  It 
seems  that  all  of  us  Sunday  School 
workers  are  divided  very  largely  into 
two  classes ;  those  who  lay  the  em- 
phasis on  the  mechanics  of  teaching: 


i.  e.,  plans,  preparation,  methods  of 
presentation,  etc. ;  and  those  who  in- 
sist that  spiritual  devotion  and  faith 
are  the  all  essentials  of  success.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  to  put  undue 
emphasis  on  either  aspect  of  the  teach- 
ing process  alone  is  a  mistake.  A  class 
recitation  is  designed  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  for  the  stimulation  of  new 
thought.  Certainly  the  subject  matter 
— the  facts — the  mechanics,  are  impor- 
tant: but  equally  important  is  the  in- 
spiration that  will  make  the  facts  gath- 
ered a  force  for  good  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  characters.  Let  us 
have  the  mechanics — but  let  us  also 
have  God's  Spirit  to  impress  the  truths 
of  our  lessons  upon  the  hearts  of  our 
children. 

Spirituality  is  defined  as  Heavenly- 
mindedness — a  looking  toward  God 
and  a  devotion  to  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. It  is  that  quality  which  leads  a 
man  to  love  honor  and  virtue  for  their 
own  sake,  and  which  makes  him  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  is 
that  which  enables  a  man  to  see 
through  the  material  things  of  earth 
to  the  ideals  of  a  higher  life.  It  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  human  soul 
approaches  God.  It  is  the  human  force 
behind  prayer  and  the  assurance  that 
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bids  us  look  for  promised  blessings. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  to  be  Sunday 
School  teachers — if  we  would  make  of 
our  children  Latter-day  Saints — and 
incline  them  toward  the  service  of  God, 
we  must  needs  have  His  spirit  to  en- 
lighten our  instruction.  Well  might 
we  pray  with  the  Psalmist, 

"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.' 

There  is  consolation  and  assurance  in 
these  lines  from  Job  32:8:  "There  is 
a  spirit  in  man :  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing." And  we  might  add  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  (II  Corinthians  3:5-6): 
"Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  our- 
selves to  think  anything  as  of  our- 
selves :  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God  ; 
Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament :  not  of  the  let- 
ter but  of  the  spirit :  for  the  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

The  selection  of  teachers  is  a  vitally 
important  matter.  The  selection  makes 
him  a  leader  of  young  souls  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  should  be  chosen  who 
will  stand  between  a  child  and  his 
spiritual  perfection.  When  a  call  is 
made,  how  often  we  hear  the  remark, 
"The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is 
weak."  I  wonder  how  often  that 
scripture  might  better  read,  "The  flesh 
is  willing  but  the  spirit  is  weak." 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  a 
man  be  selected  as  a  moulder  of  hu- 
man characters  whose  heart  is  not  de- 
votedly given  over  to  God's  work,  even 
though  his  scholastic  ability  and  train- 
ing are  commendable.  And  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Superintendencv  should  be 
brought  to  bear  to  make  these  excep- 
tions spiritual. 

At  times  we  select  a  teacher  to  re- 
form him,  only  to  find  that  his  declin- 
ing spirit  succeeds  better  in  destroying 
the  confidence  and  faith  of  his  pupils 
than  they  do  in  rekindling  his  smoul- 
dering emotions.  We  ought  to  choose 
the  teacher  to  be  a  leader. 

Often  there  is  a  scarcity  of  spiritual 
leaders  among  our  older  possibilities. 


Let  us  not  be  too  fearful  of  putting 
responsibility  upon  young  shoulders. 
The  young  man  or  woman  is  at  least 
humble  in  his  calling  and  humility  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  spiritual- 
ity can  be  built  that  with  God's  bless- 
ing is  bound  to  succeed. 

And  in  our  selection  of  teachers,  let 
us  make  them  feel  that  their  call  has 
a  spiritual  significance ;  that  it  entitles 
them  to  the  enlightenment  of  God's 
Spirit  and  that  they  should  seek  that 
enlightenment. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  a  teacher, 
much  might  be  said.  To  handle  prop- 
erly just  the  mechanics  of  a  lesson  is 
no  little  task,  and  to  clothe  facts  with 
interest  and  inspiration  is  a  gift  not 
granted  to  all. 

The  teacher  must  have  his  subject 
matter  clearly  in  mind,  but  he  must 
have  equally  clear  in  his  vision  the  hu- 
man souls  whose  lives  are  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  subject  matter.  How 
often  we  lose  ourselves  in  a  process 
only  to  fail  to  attain  the  end  of  the 
process.  I  am  reminded  of  a  clipping 
in  point : 

"Lost — A   Boy. 

"Not  kidnapped  by  bandits  and  hid- 
den in  a  cave  to  weep  and  starve  and 
rouse  a  nation  to  frenzied  searching. 
Were  that  the  case  a  thousand  men 
would  rise  to  the  rescue  if  need  be.  Un- 
fortunately the  losing  of  the  lad  is  with- 
out any  dramatic  excitement,  though 
very  sad  and  very  real. 

"The  fact  is  his  father  lost  him.  Being 
too  busy  to  sit  with  him  at  the  fire  side 
and  answer  his  trivial  questions  during 
the  years  when  the  fathers  are  the  only 
great  heroes  of  the  boys,  he  let  go  his 
hold  upon  him. 

"Yes  his  mother  lost  him.  Being  much 
engrossed  in  her  teas,  dinners,  and  club 
programs,  she  let  the  maid  hear  the  boy 
say  his  prayers  and  thus  her  grip  slipped 
and  the  boy  was  lost  to  his  home. 

"Aye,  the  church  lost  him.  Being  so 
much  occupied  with  sermons  with  the 
wise  and  elderly  who  pay  the  bills,  and 
having  good  care  for  dignity,  the  minister 
was  unmindful  of  the  human  feelings  of 
the  boy  in  the  pew,  and  made  no  provi- 
sion in  sermon  or  song  or  manly  sport 
for  his  boyishness.  And  so  the  church 
and  many  sad-hearted  parents  are  now- 
looking  earnestly  for  the  lost  boy." 
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And  sad  to  say,  we  loose  some 
boys  from  our  Sunday  School  classes. 

The  teacher's  task  is  not  so  much  to 
cover  a  given  chapter  or  so  many  given 
pages  in  a  text,  important  of  course  as 
that  must  be.  but  with  the  thought  of 
the  lesson  in  mind  he  must  reach  the 
hearts  of  his  boys  and  girls  so  that  a 
new  truth  shall  enter  into  their  lives. 
To  teach  means  not  only  to  add  to  a 
pupil's  fund  of  information,  but  by 
personal  contact  to  inspire  to  higher 
ideals.  The  teacher  needs  have  spirit- 
uality behind  facts  to  awaken  in  the  pu- 
pil a  spirit  that  will  respond  to  the 
truth  being  taught.  As  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  preparation  he  might  well 
plan  to  have  the  pupils  carry  into  ac- 
tion the  thought  of  certain  lessons. 
Nothing  will  add  to  the  spiritual 
growth  of  a  child  more  than  actually 
doing  during  the  week  what  he  has 
talked  about  on  Sunday.  The  teacher 
usually  will  need  to  direct  the  doing  as 
well  as  the  talking. 

In  the  supervision  of  class  work,  t'nj 
superintendent   has   need   certainly  of 


spirituality.  He  will  find  successful 
teachers  of  course  and  he  can  make 
them  all  the  more  successful  by  the  en- 
couragement of  appreciation.  He  will 
find  others,  less  fortunate,  who  need 
the  stimulating  advice  of  his  greater 
experience.  They,  no  doubt,  are  strug- 
gling hard  and  a  word  of  kindly  sug- 
gestion or  even  of  sympathy  may 
change  a  spirit  of  despair  into  one  of 
determination.  And  the  young  teach- 
er— who  must  often  develop  success 
out  of  failure — how  a  superintendent 
can  help  her  if  his  spirituality  prompts 
him  to  remember  his  own  experience 
and  leads  him  to  give  her  the  council 
that  once  so  encouraged  him.  Fault- 
fiinding  destroys  spirituality,  but  kindly 
suggestions  only  make  it  the  more 
easily  possible. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  strive  to  be 
spiritual  as  well  as  efficient  in  all  of 
our  Sabbath  School  work  and  let  our 
devotion  lead  us  to  hold  constantly  in 
mind  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : 

"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God. 
Arid  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 
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"Little  temptations  conquered,  little  self-denials  practiced, 
little  kindnesses  extended — these  are  the  threads  of  gold  which, 
when  woven  together,  form  that  beautiful  pattern  of  life  so 
pleasing  to  our  Master." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  we  are  to  do,  but  of  how 
it  is  to  be  done ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  doing  more,  but  of  doing 
better." 

Humanity,  after  all,  is  worth  saving ;  it  is  worth  living  for. 
We  are  our  brothers'  keepers.  There  is  nothing  better  in  all 
the  world  than  the  love  of  God  for  His  children,  and  the  love 
of  His  children  for  one  another. 

If  I  could  get  this  article  they  call  love  fixed  up  in  a  pre- 
scription, and  deal  it  out  in  severe  cases,  I  believe  it  would  do 
more  good  than  all  the  microbe-killers  on  earth. 

— Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
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The  Ten  Big  go  a-Maying. 

Samantha  Amelia  Follows  After. 

B\*  Susa  Young  Gates. 


Pleasant  Valley,  four  miles  up  City- 
Creek,  was  a  perfectly  delightful  place 
to  go  a-Maying  or  a-Juning  or  a- Jury- 
ing. Indeed,  it  was  the  spot  where  all 
the  pioneer  children  bent  their  steps 
when  minded  for  a  real  walk  in  the 
canyons. 

To  be  sure,  you  could  always  ven- 
ture up  a  few  rods  past  the  saw  mill 
where  Brother  Sudbury  ground  out 
boards  and  filled  the  air  with  the  per- 
fume of  pine  and  mountain  cedar  saw- 
dust. And  you  could  go  in  groups  of 
two  or  three  farther  up,  if  you  were 
all  of  you  venturesome.  While  Miss 
Cook  had  once  essayed  a  prim  picnic 
which  almost  ended  disastrously.  For 
who  could  imagine  that  her  very 
decorous  espionage  would  permit  of 
tiny  Evie  attempting  to  do  a  toboggan- 
sliding,  rolling-down  hill  feat  that 
finally  landed  her  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  right  at  the  bottom — while  Miss 
Cook — the  precise  English  schoolmis- 
tress for  all  Father's  children, — stood 
helpless  and  undone  at  the  awe-inspir- 
ing sight  of  Evie  arriving  scratched 
and  bruised,  but  otherwise  uninjured, 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill.  That 
finished  Miss  Cook's  prim  ventures 
at  picnic  espionage,  and  almost  finished 
Evie. 

But  just  now,  it  was  nearly  Mayday. 
Mayday  —  when  all  the  homespun 
dresses  must  be  put  away  —  now 
Mother,  you  know  it's  nearly  Mayday 
— and  no  one  can  stand  it — O,  Mother 
I  can't — to  wear  prickly  and  heaty 
homespun  dresses — when  John  Haslam 
lias  set  out  on  the  "store"  shelves  the 
most  fascinating  French  Print  Calicos, 
with  their  dainty  sprigs  of  lilac  and 
forget-me-nots  all  over  their  glossy 
and  serviceable  white  surfaces.  Who 
could  endure  homespun  and  white 
woolen  stockings  one  day  longer?  Not 
the  Ten  Big,  anyway.  What's  the  use 
of  bounding  vitality  and  rosy  youth  if 


one  is  not  to  go  a-Maying  on  Mayday? 
And  why  go  a-Maying  unless  one  is 
clothed  in  her  right  mind  and  her  sum- 
mer Calico  Dress  ?  Mothers  may  keep 
their  Lady  Franklin  stoves  still  up  in 
their  sitting-rooms  in  the  House  with 
the  Twenty  Gables  till  July,  but  May- 
day without  the  one  new  summer 
Calico  is  not  to  be  endured — so  there ! 

What's  this  delightful  whisper  that 
buzzes  about  the  House  with  the 
Twenty  Gables  ?  Hyrum  Clawson  and 
his  lovely  wife  Alice  are  to  engineer 
the  Mayday  party  this  year — and  there 
are  to  be  very  high  jinks  up  there  in 
lovely  Pleasant  Valley.  What  would 
you  say  to  having  Julia  Dean  Hayne 
as  one  of  Sister  Alice's  party?  And 
besides  this  truly  magnificent  Person- 
age the  Governor  of  Utah — Governor 
Durkee — is  to  be  of  the  party — and 
dear,  charming  and  beautiful  Mrs. 
Head — these  are  also  to  be  there.  And 
Oh,  ever  so  many  more.  Think  of  that 
— Samantha  Amelia  did  think  of  it 
with  all  her  little  goose-head.  For 
thus  early  in  life  Sammy  had  devel- 
oped phenomenal  powers  at  hero-wor- 
shiping. A  Governor  didn't  amount  to 
much — but  Julia  Dean  Hayne — ah — 
and  again  ah — 

The  Ten  Big  were  a  rather  hand- 
some lot  as  they  stood — even  if  I  do 
say  it  as  shouldn't.  And  when  they 
were  duly  clad  in  John  Haslam's  best 
French  Print  dresses,  with  curling 
locks,  done  by  Mother  at  much  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  clean  water  and  much 
hunting  for  suitable  curling  paper — 
for  paper  was  paper  in  those  days, 
mind  you.  When  the  Ten  Big  set  out 
for  the  walk  up  to  Pleasant  Valley — 
you  should  have  seen  them.  Walt. 
Conrad,  and  Henry  Snell  and  Mark 
Croxall  and  Willie  Dougall  did  see 
them — and  followed  thereafter.  So 
did  Samantha  Amelia.  For  who  could 
imagine  that  such  a   little  "cowardy" 
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would  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  trot 
alone  for  at  least  half  a  mile  up  the 
canyon  road  through  an  ocean  of  dust, 
fine  and  impalpable  dust — sego-lilies 
along  the  road  to  entice  her — tall  sage- 
brush to  be  avoided — and  creeks — ah, 
that  was  where  Sammy  stuck.  And 
there  Hyrum  —  big-hearted  Hyrum 
Clawson  found  her,  and  picked  up  the 
mite  and  carried  her  on  the  way  to 
heaven  and  Pleasant  Valley. 

There  was  the  Marquee  tent,  and 
there  was  Father,  riding  in  his  Con- 
cord buggy  with  Orson  Arnold  as  his 
driver,  and  there  were  also  many  love- 
ly calico  clad  ladies  and  lassies,  and 
Julia  Dean  in  all  her  gay  and  dignified 
abandon — holding  up  her  skirts — for- 
getting apparently  the  trimness  of  the 
delicate  ankle  exposed  thereby  to  com- 
mon view, — she  of  the  Lady  Macbeth 
and  the  Evadne  parts — just  trailing 
about  on  the  scant  grass  or  chatting 
like  any  ordinary  mortal  with  Father 
and  Squire  Wells — Oh,  it  was  surely 
heaven. 

Did  you  ever  play  Copenhagen  ?  And 


isn't  it  the  dizziest  of  dissipation  to 
join  hands  in  a  circle  of  boys  and  girls 
holding  this  rope,  out  —  out  —  and 
please  make  the  circle  as  large  as  you 
can — and  then,  there  is  Ernest  inside, 
and  he  runs  and  lightly  touches  the 
hand  of  pretty  Belle  Johnson — but  she 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  dodge  under 
the  rope  and  run  after  him — she  knows 
her  own  dignity  and  value  too  much 
for  that — but  there's  Zina — he's  touch- 
ed her  hand — and  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  flight  across  sage-brush  and  sun- 
flower, but  Ernest  is  caught  and  kissed 
at  last — by  his  sister  Zina — and  then 
its  Zina's  turn — and  she  trips  gaily 
about — like  a  wild  gazelle  of  the  moun- 
tains— while  she  exchanges  banter  and 
witticisms  with  Walt.  Conrad  and  even 
smacks  Henry  Snell  for  pulling  her 
hand  to  touch  his — and  then — its  away 
— for  stately  Brother  Stenhouse  has 
caught  the  fever  and  even  he  can  give 
chase  when  there  is  something  so  bril- 
liant and  desirable  as  Zina  at  the  end 
of  the  chase. 

Do  you  mark  them  all — those  Ten 
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Big — as  they  hold  the  Copenhagen 
rope  with  tingling  ringers  and  glowing 
cheeks  ? 

There's  pretty  Mary  Maimie,  dainty 
and  demure,  with  soft  brown  eyes  and 
nut-brown  hair;  Ella,  blue-eyed  and 
yellow  gold  hair;  Fannie,  gentle,  cour- 
teous, gifted  Fannie,  loveliest  of  all 
lovely  maidens,  with  pale  gold  hair  and 
light  brown  eyes ;  Emily,  stately,  deep- 
blue  eyed,  handsome  Emily;  Marinda, 
another  golden  blonde,  with  rounded 
form  and  grace;  Maria,  Rie  we  called 
her,  with  hair  in  which  gold  and  red 
struggled  for  favor  and  left  shimmer- 
ing traces  of  both — plump,  quiet,  sym- 
pathetic Rie;  Janet, — Net  to  us, — with 
the  brilliant  charm  of  a  woodland  bird, 
and  a  tongue  of  quick-silver,  brown- 
eyed  and  curly-haired  Net;  Zina,  the 
best  girl  in  the  Family,  a  born  actress, 
with  so  many  good  gifts  that  nature 
was  bankrupt  at  her  birth  ;  Eva,  mod- 
est, sweet-voiced,  lady-like  Eva,  with 
a  mind  in  which  love,  duty  and  beauty 
struggled  always  for  supremacy  ;  then, 
Carhe,  properly  Caroline ;  but  Carlie, 
tall,  plump,  cheerful,  unselfish,  noble 
and  beloved  Carlie ;  these  were  they 
who  made  up  that  glittering  array  of 
maidenly  Beauty  and  charm. 

After  Copenhagen,  it  was  quite  nat- 
ural that  couples  should  wander  off  in 
the  majestic  hills  cupping  the  Valley 
like  a  gemmed  ring  of  dull  green  gold. 
And  then,  of  course,  Mothers  bent 
their  time  and  attention  to  cooking  and 
preparing  that  picnic  feast  —  and 
Father  conversed — and  Julia  Dean 
scintillated — and  finally — the  men  took 
to  playing  quoits.  The  fine,  fine  dust 
was  a  great  temptation  when  there 
were  old  horseshoes  about — and  so  the 
Scotchmen  and  "ithers" — went  to  it — 
and  ringed  a  space  about  and  there 
they  were.  And  there  also  was  the 
tiny  Runaway,  Samantha  Amelia.  For 
what  could  you  expect?  When  small 
daughters  leave  the  shelter  of  Mother's 
care — for  Mother  was  at  home  with 
the  baby — so  there  also  came  Saman- 
tha Amelia — straying  with  baby  incon- 
sequence right  into  the  range  of  the 


horseshoe  or  rock  or  something — and 
in  a  trice  she  was  bowled  over  and 
everybody  thought  for  a  few  moments 
there  was  a  dead  Samantha  Amelia. 

They  picked  her  up — little  limp  ad- 
venturess— and  after  some  anxious 
prayer  and  manipulation,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Sammy  had  a  good  fighting 
chance  for  life.  So,  knowing  what 
stimulation  is  effected  by  music  and 
especially  the  martial  tones  of  the 
Hee'lan'  bag-pipes,  the  bruised  child 
was  set  upon  a  pile  of  shawls  in  the 
Marquee  tent  where  the  dinner  was 
going  forward,  and  where  piles  of 
plates  crowded  boxes  of  sugar  and 
molasses  cakes  and  mountains  of  ser- 
viceberry  pies,  and  there  came  kind- 
hearted  Brother  Dunbar  and  he 
wheezed  and  blowed  his  darling  bag- 
pipes till  Sammy  was  sure  she  had  es- 
caped out  of  heaven  to  be  forked  into 
some  opposite  region.  But  Sammy 
was  glad  to  live,  and  she  sat  dutifully 
by  until  Brother  Dunbar  had  exhaust- 
ed his  repertoire.  And  by  that  time, 
dinner  was  ready  and  the  Ten  Big- 
were  all  there  ready  to  wait  upon  the 
table  and  to  smuggle  extra  big  pieces 
of  chicken-pie  onto  the  plates  where 
their  beaus  sat — or  to  gaze  with  more 
or  less  awe  at  Alice  Clawson  while  that 
elegant  daughter  of  a  courteous  Father 
entertained  her  superb  cote  rie  of 
guests.  And  there  was  such  a  ripple 
of  laughter  and  such  a  babble  of  pio- 
neer puns  and  repartee  and  such  gen- 
erous helpings  of  pioneer  dainties  and 
such  justice-doing  appetites  that  every- 
body was  filled  to  repletion.  Such  was 
a  pioneer  Mayday.  And  highly  useful 
such  was  Pleasant  Valley — before  any 
Water- Works  cut  off  pioneering  chil- 
dren from  pioneering  picnics  along  the 
pioneering  trails  of  City  Creek. 

And  Samantha  Amelia  was  fast 
asleep  by  that  time,  with  a  bump  the 
size  of  a  goose-egg  on  her  forehead 
and  the  Ten  Big  were  jumping  the 
rope  or  searching  for  sego-lilies  or 
making  daisy-chains  or  catching  beaus 
or  colds  on  the  still  damp  hillside.  And 
—that's  all. 


Death  Cama. 


Bv  M.  Rich  Porter. 


COMMON    FLOWERS    EVERY    CHILD 
SHOULD   KNOW. 

Among  the  fables  of  Aesop  is  one 
which  tells  of  a  wolf,  which,  in  order 
to  capture  the  little  lambs  more  easily, 
dressed  himself  in  sheep's  clothing  and 
passed  unobserved  into  the  corral  at 
night  with  the  flock.  The  same  com- 
parison of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
was  made  by  the  Savior  in  referring 
to  the  Pharisees  as  recorded  in  Matt- 
hew, seventh  chapter. 

This  thought  may  well  be  applied  to 
some  of  our  common  flowers,  for  they 
are  attractive  in  appearance,  having 
beautifully  colored  blossoms,  yet  are 
fatal  to  animals  which  chance  to  eat 
them. 

A  little  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
importance  of  some  of  these  common 
poisonous  plants  by  the  government  re- 
ports which  place  the  yearly  death  list 
among  domestic  animals  at  two  per 
cent  of  the  valuation,  or  about  $200,- 
000.  This  astonishing  amount  repre- 
sents the  value  of  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  killed  during  the  summer  of 
1014. 

ZYGADENUS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
our  early  spring  flowers,  found  abund- 
antly on  our  foothills  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  In  some  places  this 
flower  is  called  the  "Star  Lily,"  be- 
cause the  flowers  are  star-like  and  also 
because  it  belongs  to  the  lily  family. 
Other  places  it  is  known  as  the  "Cox- 
comb." Children  learn  to  avoid  it  as 
the  "Poison  Sego."  Students  of  botany 
know  it  as  zygadenus  paniculata  or 
"Death  Cama." 

It  grows  from  a  bulb,  set  deep  in  the 
earth,  resembling  a  small  onion,  and 
sends  up  a  number  of  sword-like  leaves 
not  unlike  union  tops.  The  flowers  are 
greenish-yellow   in   color   and   are  ar- 


ranged along  the  sides  of  the  stalk  in 
what  is  known  as  an  open  spike.  The 
seeds,  and  in  fact  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
are  poisonous  to  sheep,  horses  and  cat- 
tle, being  especially  dangerous  to 
sheep.  The  bulbs  are  sometimes  eaten 
by  man,  through  mistake,  with  serious 
results. 

The  symptoms  of  poison  are  vomit- 
ing, frothing  at  the  mouth,  trembling, 
treneral  weakness  and  death.    The  an- 


DEATH    CAMA. 

imals  usually  linger  for  two  or  three 
days  before  death  occurs. 

A  great  part  of  this  loss  might  be 
spared  were  the  people  generally  fam- 
iliar with  this  little  flower.  The  writer 
wonders  how  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  will  try  to 
identify  the  "Star  Lily"  when  spring 
comes,  by  comparison  with  the  picture 
shown  in  this  article. 
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The  Making  of  a  "Mormon. 

By  William  A.  Morton. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  OUTCAST. 

Jessie  slept  very  little  that  night,  and 
when  she  came  down  stairs  in  the 
morning"  her  countenance  wore  a  sad 
expression.  Her  mother,  perceiving 
that  something  was  wrong,  asked, 
"How  did  you  and  Ernest  get  on  last 
evening?" 

"We  didn't  get  on,  mother,  we  got 
off." 

"Did  you  quarrel?" 

"Worse  than  that,  we  quit." 

"You  quit !"  You  don't  mean  that 
you  have  suffered  "Mormonism"  to 
separate  you  and  Ernest  McDonald?" 

"That's  just  what  it  has  done,  and 
that's  what  Christ  said  His  gospel 
would  do.  'Think  not,'  said  He,  'that 
T  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 
For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter 
in  law  against  her  mother  in  law.  And 
a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household.'  I  realize  that  this  will 
mean  much  suffering  to  me,  but  it  is 
better  that  it  should  happen  now  than 
later,  after  I  had  married  Ernest  Mc- 
Donald and  had  borne  him  children. 
Don't  you  see  that  my  condition  then 
would  be  ten  times  worse  than  it  is 
now  ?" 

"How  are  you  going  to  break  the 
news  to  your  father?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  break  it  to  him ; 
I  am  going  to  let  him  find  it  out  him- 
self." ' 

Just  then  Mr.  Drew  and  Norman 
came  in  to  breakfast. 

"That  was  a  pretty  good  reply  the 
young  missionary  made  last  night," 
said  Norman,  when  all  were  seated  at 
the  table. 

There  was  no  answer. 


"How  did  Ernest  take  it,  Jessie?"  he 
asked. 

"In  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  peo- 
ple received  the  preaching  of  Stephen." 

"It  made  him  angry?" 

"Very.  That's  the  way  the  truth 
affects  some  people." 

"I'll  have  some  fun  out  of  him  the 
next  time  he  calls.  I'll  tell  him  that 
you  are  thinking  of  joining  the  'Mor- 
mon' Church." 

"If  you  do,  you'll  tell  him  the  truth." 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  her 
father  sharply. 

"I  said  that  if  Norman  told  Ernest 
that  I  am  thinking  of  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  'Mormon'  Church  he  would 
tell  him  the  truth." 

"You  tell  Ernest  McDonald  that," 
said  her  father,  "and  see  what  will 
happen."' 

"I  have  told  him." 

"You  have !" 

"Yes." 

"And—" 

"It  has  happened." 

"What  has  happened?" 

"What  you  thought — we've  parted." 

"Now,  look  here,  Jessie,"  said  her 
father,  rising  to  his  feet,  "I  have  put 
up  with  this  business  just  as  long  as 
I  am  going  to.  I  want  to  hear  no  more 
about  'Mormonism.'  Don't  let  it  be 
mentioned  again  in  this  house.  You 
have  gone  just  as  far  as  I  am  going  to 
let  you  go,  and  now  I  call  a  halt." 

"I  have  gone  too  far,  father,"  said 
Jessie,   "to  turn  back." 

"You  will  do  one  of  two  things — 
you  will  either  give  up  'Mormonism'  or 
seek  a  new  home." 

"I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  con- 
verts to  'Mormonism'  who  have  had 
that  alternative  given  them." 

"You  have  heard  my  decision,  you 
can  reach  vours  between  now  and  next 
Saturday." 

"I  can  give  you  mv  decision  now, 
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father,"  she  answered,  firmly.  "Dearly 
as  I  love  my  home,  clearly  as  I  love 
you  all,  I  will  suffer  myself  to  be  driven 
forth  as  an  outcast  rather  than  abandon 
that  which  I  know  to  be  true.  I  am 
not  a  child,  father,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  treat  me  as  a  child.  I  want  you 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  woman,  aye,  more 
than  that,  as  an  immortal  soul,  sent  to 
this  earth  to  exercise  the  free  agency 
which  God  has  given  me,  to  learn  by 
my  own  experience  the  good  from  the 
evil,  to  seek  to  know  the  will  of  God 
and  to  do  it,  and  to  work  out  my  own 
salvation." 

"'I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of 
your  preaching;  you  will  renounce 
'Mormonism'  or  you  will  leave  this 
house." 

She  arose  and  stood  before  her 
father.  Her  face  was  ashen  pale,  and 
her  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  "I 
feel,"  she  said,  "that  I  could  stand  up 
before  the  whole  world  and  testify 
that  'Mormonism'  is  true,  but  how 
weak  I  feel  in  attempting  to  bear  that 
testimony  to  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
How  hard  it  is  for  me,  father,  to  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  that  Joseph  Smith  is  a 
Prophet  of  God  and  that  'Mormonism' 
is  the  true  gospel  of  Christ." 

Mr.  Drew  turned  to  his  wife.  "We 
have  been  married,  Martha,"  he  said, 
"nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  this 
is  the  first  unhappy'  day  we  have  had 
in  all  that  time." 

Mrs.  Drew  nodded,  and  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks. 

Mr.  Drew  went  up  stairs,  and  put- 
ting on  his  Sunday  clothes,  started  for 
the  rectory,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone. 

After  listening  to  Mr.  Drew's  ac- 
count of  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
breakfast  table,  the  minister  shook  his 
head  and  said,  "Jessie  is  a  very  strong- 
minded  girl,  and  once  convinced  that 
she  is  right,  I  don't  believe  that  any- 
thing on  earth,  not  even  the  stake, 
would  turn  her.  I  don't  believe  your 
threat  to  turn  her  out  of  home  will 
change  her  in  the  least,  and  really  I 


don't  think  that  that  is  the  proper 
course  to  take.  Let  us  labor  with  her, 
reason  with  her,  and  see  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  this  means." 

"I  am  willing  to  abide  by  yourcoun- 
sel,  but  if  she  persists,  she  shall  not 
remain  under  my  roof." 

That  evening  Mr.  Livingstone,  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazer,  a 
minister  of  the  English  church,  called 
on  Jessie.  They  discussed  "Mormon- 
ism" with  her  for  almost  four  hours, 
but  utterly  failed  to  move  her. 

"I  have  studied  and  weighed  the 
matter  over  very  carefully,"  she  said, 
"and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  nothing  to  lose  but  every- 
thing to  gain  by  becoming  a  'Mormon.' 
Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Livingstone,"  she 
continued,  "what  have  I  lost  by  be- 
lieving that  Joseph  Smith  saw  God  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ?  Has  that  belief 
destroyed  my  faith  in  these  great  Be- 
ings ?  By  no  means ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  has  increased  my  faith  in 
them.  Because  I  believe  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  has  that  destroyed  my  faith 
in  the  Bible?  No,  it  has  not;  rather 
has  it  strengthened  my  faith  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  Because  I  believe 
that  John  the  Baptist  appeared  to 
Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  and 
gave  them  authority  to  preach  repent- 
ance and  water  baptism,  has  that  de- 
stroyed my  faith  in  these  things  ?  No, 
it  has  not.  I  believe  that  Peter,  James 
and  John  visited  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  gave  them  au- 
thority to  la}'  on  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  What  has  that  belief 
robbed  me  of?  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  I  might  go  on,  but  that  is 
enough.  Now,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  see.  sir,  that  by  believing  these 
things  I  lose  nothing,  no,  not  even  if 
they  be  false.  But  if  they  be  true, 
what  then?  Why,  I  shall  gain  a  great 
deal  by  believing  and  accepting  them." 

"You  asked  me  what  you  would  lose 
by  accepting  'Mormonism,'  "  said  Mr. 
Livingstone.  "You  would  lose  your 
membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
church." 
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"Yes,  but  that  would  in  no  wise 
affect  my  salvation,  for  neither  of  you 
gentlemen  believe  that  membership  in 
a  church  is  essential  to  salvation." 

"My  dear  young  woman,"  said  the 
Episcopal  minister,  "you  are  making  a 
serious  mistake." 

"Quite  a  number  have  told  me  that," 


"Then  I  shall  try  my  way,"  said  the 
father. 

He  carried  out  his  threat.  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday  night  there  was  a 
vacant  room  in  the  Drew  home.  Jessie 
was  an  outcast. 

CHAPTER  X. 


JESSIE  WAS  AN  OUTCAST. 

said  Jessie,  "but  none  of  them  have 
been  able  to  point  out  the  mistake." 

Mr.  Drew  followed  the  ministers  out 
of  the  house.  "I  sincerely  hope,"  he 
said,  "that  you  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing her  that  she  is  wrong." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Livingstone,  "I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  our  visit  was  a 
failure.    Sbe's  immovable." 


THE    DAWNING    OF    A    BRIGHTER    DAY. 

Jessie  spent  the  Saturday  night  in  a 

hotel  in  D .  That  was  a  night  never 

to  be  forgotten.  She  felt  very  keenly 
the  loss  she  had  sustained,  the  loss  of 
a  lover,  a  soon-to-be  husband,  the  loss 
of  a  home  with  all  its  comforts  and 
joy.  And  as  she  meditated  upon  these 
things  she  was  reminded  that  her  Lord 
and  Savior  suffered  a  thousand  times 
more.  "He  was  despised  and  rejected 
of  men ;"  He  was  cast  out  of  their 
synagogues ;  He  did  not  have  a  place 
to  lay  His  head.  Was  the  servant 
greater  than  the  Master?  The  oracle 
of  heaven  had  never  been  repealed, 
"Through  tribulation  ye  must  enter 
in." 

The  clock  was  striking  four  Sunday 
morning  when  she  began  to  disrobe, 
to  seek  a  little  rest  in  sleep. 

At  nine  o'clock  she  arose  and  par- 
took of  a  light  breakfast.  Then  she 
went  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Thompson, 
where  she  received  consolation  from 
that  kind,  motherly  woman,  and  also 
from  the  missionaries. 

Elder  Smith  insisted  on  going  out 
to  see  her  father,  and  to  this  she  finally 
consented.  Mr.  Drew  received  him 
very  coldly.  The  3'oung  missionary 
did  all  in  his  power  to  get  Jessie's 
father  to  reconsider  his  action.  "If  you 
don't  want  your  daughter  to  go  with 
the  'Mormons,'  "  he  said,  "why  don't 
you  keep  her  at  home  ?  By  turning  her 
out  you  force  her  to  seek  the  associa- 
tion of  the  very  people  you  want  her 
to  avoid." 

"Why  are  you  so  interested  in  her? 
Are  you  afraid  of  this  getting  into  the 
newspapers?  Are  you  afraid  of  it 
making  trouble  for  you?" 
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"That  is  just  what  I  am  afraid  of, 
Mr.  Drew,"  replied  Elder  Smith.  "I 
am  afraid  of  it  getting  into  the  news- 
papers, for  I  know  that  if  it  does,  it 
will  get  in  wrong.  How  would  it  ap- 
pear in  the  papers?  That  you  had 
turned  your  daughter  out  of  her  home? 
No;  but  that  'Mormon'  missionaries 
had  broken  up  a  happy  home  by  taking 
away  from  it  the  only  daughter  in  the 
family." 

But  Elder  Smith's  pleading  was  in 
vain.  He  brought  back  to  Jessie  the 
sad  news  that  her  father  was  unre- 
lenting. 

That  evening  Jessie  met  her  brother 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Saints.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  they  took  a  long 
walk  together.  He  gave  her  a  sum  of 
money,  comforted  her  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  always  defend  and 
befriend  her,  and  that  he  would  use  his 
influence  with  their  father  to  have  her 
come  back. 

A  few  days  later,  through  an  adver- 
tisement in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
Jessie  obtained  a  position  as  lady's 
maid  in  London.  But  before  entering 
upon  her  duties  she  was  baptized  and 
confirmed  a  member  of  the  Church. 

Six  months  passed,  and  her  father 
remained  obdurate.  Jessie  correspond- 
ed with  her  mother  every  week,  and 
twice  the  good,  loving  parent  had 
come  to  the  English  capital  to  see  her 
daughter.  During  this  time  Jessie  had 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Saints  as 
often  as  she  could.  She  received  much 
encouragement  from  the  Millennial 
Star,  and  also  from  letters  which  she 
received  occasionally  from  Elders 
Smith  and  Harding. 

One  evening  the  door  bell  rang,  and 
a  moment  later  a  servant  admitted  a 
gentleman  who  was  desirous  of  seeing 
Miss  Drew. 

The  visitor  was  Elder  Smith,  who 
had  called  to  see  Jessie  before  leaving 


for  home.  Jessie  was  delighted  to  see 
him,  for  he  had  brought  to  her  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

They  spent  a  couple  of  hours  to- 
gether, going  over  the  experiences  of 
the  past  nine  months. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  parting. 
Elder  Smith  said,  "It  is  two  years  last 
Saturday,  Sister  Drew,  since  I  landed 
on  England's  shores.  I  have  tried,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Lord,  to  be  true 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  I  have 
tried  to  fill  an  honorable  mission,  that 
I  might  return  home  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  and  of  His  servants  upon 
my  head.  My  sole  desire  has  been  to 
bring  people  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  I  know 
that  the  Lord  has  blessed  my  labors, 
for  I  have  seen  the  fruits  of  them.  I 
have  in  my  pocket  an  honorable  re- 
lease, signed  by  the  president  of  the 
mission,  which  I  prize  very  highly." 

He  arose  and  went  over  to  where 
Jessie  was  sitting.  Looking  down  into 
her  sweet  face,  he  said,  "I  would  have 
come  sooner,  but  I  was  waiting  for  my 
release.  There  is  something  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  but  which  I  would  not  say 
till  my  labors  in  the  mission  field  had 
ended.  I  have  taught  you  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  rejoiced  with 
you  in  your  rejoicing  because  of  the 
blessings  which  the  gospel  has  brought 
to  you ;  I  have  sympathized  with  you 
in  your  sorrow  and  tried  to  comfort 
vou  in  your  distress.  I  have  admired 
you  for  the  stand  you  have  taken  and 
the  sacrifices  you  have  made  for  your 
adopted  faith.  And  now,  before  I  go 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you." 

On  hearing  these  words,  joy  inde- 
scribable filled  her  heart.     She  arose, 
and  placing  her  hand  in  his,  bowed  her 
head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept. 
(to  be  continued) 


The  Way  of  an  Indian. 

Bv  Elizabeth  Cannon  Porter. 


Sol  Hale  peeped  out  of  the  open 
door-way  of  the  log  cabin  and  instantly 
his  brown  eyes  opened  wider,  for  they 
rested  on  two  Indians  swiftly  ap- 
proaching'. Ahead  strode  a  tall  buck 
clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  head 
dress  of  a  chief;  behind  him  waddled 
a  young  squaw,  evidently  footsore. 

"Sec  who's  here!"  exclaimed  the 
ten  year  old  boy,  as  his  Uncle  Thomas 
Hale  stepped  forward  to  confront  the 
chief  while  the  four  little  Hales  sought 
protection  in  their  mother's  skirts. 
The  appearance  of  strange  Indians  at 
a  lone  cabin  in  the  far  west  in  the  early 
fifties  'might  mean  many  things,  and 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  broad 
shouldered  Pioneer,  Thomas  Hale,  had 
earned  his  title  of  "Sadiods," 
Wolf  Dog,  among  the  Indians. 
This  "Mormon"  was  loval  and  faithful 
to  his  religion,  but  could  fight  like  the 
gray  wolf  when  necessity  demanded  it. 
The  Snake  Indians  and  the  Utes  were 
at  war,  but  the  two  fagged  travelers  ' 
covered  with  dust,  evidently  were  not 
hostile.  Nevertheless,  Thomas  Hale 
filled  the  doorwav  with  his  broad  shoul- 
ders as  he  sternly  demanded  :  "What 
do  you  want?" 

"Rest.  I  am  a  Ute  Chief  and  the 
Snakes  are  after  me,"  replied  the  guest 
in  broken  English.  "White  Dove,  my 
squaw,  can  go  no  further." 

"Let  the  poor  thing  in,  Tom,"  in- 
terposed his  wife  while  tinv  Mary 
piped,  "Look  at  the  little  papoose,"  as 
she  espied  a  droopy  brown  head  on  the 
squaw's  back. 

There  was  nothing  white  about 
White  Dove  except  her  name  and  the 
alkali  that  fringed  her  eye  lashes,  and 
she  was  as  flat-footed  and  meal-baggy 
as  most  squaws,  for  "beautiful  Indian 
maidens"  exist  only  in  songs  composed 
on  Broadway.  But  she  was  young  and 
was  held  dear  by  her  master. 

Scarce  had  the  visitors  been  given 
water  while  the  little  Hales  crowded 


around  the  brown  baby  when  their 
cousin  called  out  from  the  window, 
"There  are  one,  two,  three — five  horse- 
men rounding  the  bluff." 

"Ugh,"  grunted  Ankotowat  stoically, 
"The  Snakes  come  quick  ;  they  will  kill 
us."  White  Dove  looked  around  with 
a  haunted  look.  Tom  Hale  gave  one 
glance  at  the  approaching  red  skins, 
then  his  gaze  wandered  around  the 
cabin.  One  room,  built  of  logs, 
plastered  with  mud,  and  with  scant 
furniture,  it  offered  no  hiding  place  for 
two  full  grown  people.  A  board 
creaked  under  his  foot.  That  gave  him 
an  idea.  Stooping  like  a  flash  he 
opened  the  trap  door  to  the  potato 
pit  under  the  floor.  He  pointed  to 
the  black  abyss.  Instantly  Ankotowat 
leaped  into  the  hole  and  pulled  his  wife 
and  baby  after  him.  A  moment  later 
the  hatchway  was  shut  on  them,  the 
table  hastily  pulled  over  it,  and  Hale 
advanced  leisurely  to  the  door  as  the 
band  of  Indians  drew  no.  Their  bare 
shoulders  shone  like  burnished  copper 
as  thev  curveted  on  their  ponies. 

"Have  two  Indians  passed  this 
wav?"  asked  the  leader. 

"Yes,"  replied  Sadiods  deliberately. 
"They  went  through  here  some  time 
3l°ti  and  went  on." 

The  horseman  searched  the  alkali 
prairie  and  his  eve  rented  on  a  clump 
of  cedars  that  huddled  against  the  foot- 
hills. 

"Thev  must  have  gone  far,"  he 
grunted.  "Yes,  thev  must  be  in  the 
cedars.  A  triumphant  gleam  leaped  into 
his  eyes.  Like  a  huntsman  now  sure 
of  his  quarry  he  dashed  on.  The  others 
silently  followed.  As  the  inmates  of 
the  cabin  saw  the  file  of  Indians  swal- 
lowed up  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  it  seemed 
that  their  hearts  resumed  beating. 
Even  stalwart  Hale  himself  heaved  a 
visible  sigh  of  relief  as  he  turned  from 
the  window.  Little  Sol  dashed  eagerly 
under  the  table  to  open  the  trap  door, 
hut  his  uncle  restrained  him. 
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"Wait  a  few  minutes,  my  boy."  he 
advised. 

When  the  prisoners  were  let  out  of 
the  dark  hole  they  were  told  that  their 
pursuers  were  far  in  the  distance. 

"It  is  good,"  said  the  chief  simply. 
"'The  man  who  spoke  was  Tewaiia. 
Had  he  found  us  it  would  have  been 
t  irture  and  death  for  me,  and  worse 
for  White  Dove  here." 

In  reply  to  eager  questions  plied 
while  he  partook  of  their  humble  fare, 
the  Indian  told  his  story. 

"Three  years  ago  the  Snakes  and 
my  people  were  at  war.  I  led  a  party 
of  young  Utes  to  the  north,  to  recon- 
ni liter,  1  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake 
an  1  became  so  ill  that  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  die.  I  urged  my  young  men 
to  go  on  and  leave  me  for  we  were  in 
the  enemy's  country,  surrounded  on  ail 
sides.  There  were  only  twenty  of  us, 
and  a  few  hours  delay  might  mean 
death  to  the  whole  party !  After  a 
brief  parley  they  unwillingly  consented 
to  go  on.  So  I  was  left  to  die  alone. 
It  transpired  that  I  was  the  only  one 
that  lived,  for  the  whole  band  was 
wiped  out  by  the  Snakes  further  on. 
An  Indian,  this  same  Tewana,  found 
me  and  took  me  to  the  hostile  camp. 
There  he  gave  me  to  his  sweetheart, 
the  chief's  daughter,  to  be  nursed. 
White  Dove  called  in  the  medicine  man 
and  together  they  worked  with  me.  I 
got  better  and  as  my  strength  grew, 
so  did  my  love  for  the  girl  increase. 
And  she  loved  me.  At  first  Tewana 
was  busy  with  his  war  parties,  but  he 
began  to  watch  with  jealous  eyes  and 
he  stirred  up  hostile  feeling  against 
me.  'We  have  nursed  this  viper  until 
he  has  waxed  strong,  but  still  does  he 
eat  of  our  meat,  and  warm  himself  at 
our  fire,'  he  murmured.  Then  I  went 
boldly  to  old  Chief  Fish  Hawk  and 
asked  him  for  his  daughter.  'You  come 
empty-handed,  and  Tewana  here  has 
brought  much  wealth,  piles  of  skins, 
many  ornaments,  heaps  of  buffalo 
robes.  Tomorrow  she  shall  marry 
Tewana.  Bah — you  are  a  Ute.'  White 
Dove  looked  up  startled  while  she  toyed 


with  the  string  of  shells  I  had  given 

her,  and  Tewana  laughed.     Then  the 

old   chief  called   his  braves   and  they 

drove  me   from  the  camp.     But  that 

night  I  went  back    and    stole     White 

Dove   from   their  midst,   for  she   was 

mine.    Again  my  people  and  theirs  are 

at  war,  and  Tewana  has  not  forgotteu. 

We  were  alone  and  hard-pressed,  for 

White   Dove  cannot  travel   fast    with 

the  papoose,  and    you     protected  us. 

Ankotowat  shall  not  forget." 

When  the  Indians  left  Hale  gave  the 

chief  a  note  for  a  trader  that  he  knew 

at  a  neighboring  post  who  would  help 

them,  and  young  Sol  Hale  went  part 

of  the  distance  to  show  them  the  way. 

The  footsore  squaw  had  tucked  away 

in  her  blanket  a  loaf  of  Mother  Hale's 

coarse  bread. 
******* 

Five  years  had  elapsed  and  war  had 
broken  out  between  the  Utes  and  the 
white  settlers.  A  "Mormon"  family 
had  been  massacred  in  the  mountains 
and  a  'six-year-old  girl  had  carried  the 
news  to  their  nearest  neighbor,  four 
miles  away.  The  men  of  Cedar  Valley 
gathered  up  their  families  and  hastily 
departed  for  the  blockhouse.  It  was  a 
motley  and  terrorized  crowd  that  over- 
ran the  inadequate  accommodations — 
rough,  masterful  men,  hard-faced 
women  showing  the  marks  of  toil,  illy 
clad  children.  The  trouble  had  come 
upon  them  at  a  bad  time,  when  nothing 
was  left  of  the  last  year's  harvest,  and 
they  were  gaunt  from  the  winter. 
Their  ammunition  was  low,  and  they 
were  in  no  way  prepared  for  a  siege. 
To  add  to  their  consternation  it  was 
discovered  that  both  the  horses  and  the 
cows  were  gone  from  the  common 
pasture.  Had  they  strayed  or  been 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  ?  They  feared 
the  latter.  On  one  they  were  depend- 
ent for  safety,  on  the  other  for  food. 
It  was  decided  to  send  someone  after 
them.  "Let  us  pray,  brethren,  that  we 
may  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,"  suggested  an  old  man.  After- 
ward they  discussed  the  question  as  to 
who  should  go. 
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"Even  though  the  Indians  have  got 
them,  we  cannot  send  a  company,  for 
the  men  cannot  be  spared  from  the 
blockhouse.  Some  one  will  have  to  go 
and  see  if  he  can  locate  them.  Will 
anyone  volunteer?"  asked  the  presid- 


ing elder. 


There  was  silence.  To  go  meant  al- 
most certain  death  and  every  man 
shrank  from  leaving  his  loved  ones  to 
the  hazards  of  the  frontier. 

"I  will  go."  Several  started  up  guilt- 
ily to  see  that  it  was  fifteen-year-old 
Sol  Hale  who  had  spoken.  Why  not? 
The  boy  was  an  orphan  and  he  could 
do  it  as  well  as  a  man. 

"I  say  its  not  right  to  send  the  kid. 
I'll  go  myself,"  interposed  burley 
George  Swenson.  Whereupon  his  old 
mother  began  to  moan  and  his  pretty 
young  wife  came  and  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  So  Sol  Hale  went 
after  all.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  John 
Bailey,  the  braggart  of  the  company, 
called   out   derisively: 

"If  you  bring  back  my  two  horses, 
I'll  give  you  my  spurs."  Sol's  heart 
leaped.  He  had  often  admired  the 
shiny,  glittering  things  that  had  once 
belonged  to  a  Mexican  vaquero.  To 
have  them  for  his  own !  Trappings 
were  scarce  among  the  pioneers.  Of 
the  colony's  band  of  thirty-five  horses, 
only  two  remained,  Mayflower,  so 
called  on  account  of  her  age,  and  a 
calico  pony  that  had  been  used  as  a 
pack  animal.  The  boy  chose  the  latter. 
More  than  one  prayer  for  his  success 
went  with  him  as  he  started  out. 

The  chill  March  wind  whistled 
through  his  thin  little  blue  coat,  and  the 
pot  of  Dutch  cheese,  his  sole  provis- 
ion, in  his  breast  pocket,  lay  a  damp 
lump  against  his  chest.  All  afternoon 
he  traveled,  straining  his  ears  for  the 
bell-mare  until  the  very  silence  seemed 
to  tinkle  with  a  thousand  tongues.  In 
the  evening  he  had  got  up  where  spruce 
and  pine  cast  dull  shadows  on  patches 
of  snow.  He  wended  his  way  through 
the  gloomy  trees  until  darkness  shut 
him  in.    He  could  go  no  farther. 

He  dismounted.  The  snow  had  been 


melting  and  it  squashed  through  his 
ragged  shoes  to  his  numb  feet.  He 
was  tired  and  hungry  and  scared  and 
real  noises  now  added  to  his  terror. 
An  owl  kept  calling  "who"  and  though 
Sol  had  heard  owls  before,  he  never 
thought  it  sounded  like  that ;  coyotes 
barked  and  he  shook  with  the  cold 
when  he  heard  the  long-drawn-out 
howl  of  a  wolf;  once  he  thought  that 
he  heard  the  voices  of  Indians ;  then 
he  saw  a  ghost.  He  was  just  about  to 
collapse  when  it  let  out  a  gentle  "moo." 
The  ghost  was  Mollie,  the  old  white 
cow!  She  must  have  been  surprised 
for  he  threw  his  arms  around  her  and 
patted  her  like  a  long  lost  friend. 

He  crouched  under  the  cow  and 
milked  the  fluid  into  his  mouth.  It  was 
awkward  but  the  warm  stream  felt 
grateful  in  his  throat.  Then  he  must 
have  fallen  asleep,  for  when  he  started 
up  the  gray  dawn  was  streaming 
through  the  trees.  He  led  his  horse 
to  a  clearing.  He  stopped.  Was  that 
a  thin  reel  of  smoke  curling  up  above 
the  trees?  He  lowered  his  eyes  and 
looked  straight  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun. 

Presently  the  Indian  behind  the  gun 
came  up.  He  made  signs  for  Sol  to 
remount  and  taking  the  horse  by  the 
bridle  led  it  in  among  the  trees.  To 
his  surprise  Sol  found  that  he  had 
spent  the  night  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  an  Indian  camp.  Around  the  smoke 
of  a  green  fire  the  bucks  still  drowsed 
in  their  blankets  while  the  squaws  were 
preparing  the  corn  in  their  metates  for 
breakfast.  The  sides  of  a  newly 
slaughtered  beef  hung  from  a  tree. 
Sol  rightly  judged  it  to  be  one  of  the 
settler's  cows.  A  surly  looking  Indian 
came  up. 

"What  do  you  want  "  he  demanded. 

"I  came  after  my  people's  horses," 
answered  the  boy  with  a  boldness  he 
was  far  from  feeling. 

"Is  it  likely  that  the  white  men 
would  send  a  child  ?"  he  grunted.  Two 
others  had  now  come  up  and  they  fell 
to  discussing  him  in  the  vernacular. 
Sol  felt  sure  that  they  were  deciding 
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how  to  kill  him.  All  the  tales  of 
cruelty  and  torture  that  he  had  ever 
heard  seemed  beating  through  his 
brain.  When  one  of  them  pointed  to 
the  fire  he  thought  that  they  meant 
to  burn  him  alive.  One  of  them  yanked 
him  down  and  pulled  off  his  little  blue 
coat.  They  fell  to  dividing  its  brass 
buttons  between  them.  Then  they 
took  his  belt  and  his  pocket-knife. 
When  that  went  he  could  not  suppress 
a  gurgle  of  sorrow.  A  big  Indian 
roused  from  the  fire,  pulled  his  blanket 
around  him  and  slowly  approached. 
"What  is  this?"  he  demanded. 

"A  spy." 

The  newcomer  was  evidently  a  chief, 
for  his  head  dress  of  pure  white 
plumes  reached  clear  to  his  feet.  Some- 
thing about  him  seemed  familiar  to 
Sol.  Suddenly  it  came  to  him.  He 
was  Ankotowat.  the  refugee  whom  his 
uncle  had  hidden  in  the  potato  cellar. 

"Sadiods  wants  his  horses,"  ven- 
tured the  boy. 

"You  lie,  Sadiods  is  dead,"  replied 
the  chief.  True,  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Hale,  had  died  of  the  fever  two  years 
before. 

"Yes,  Sadiods  is  dead,  but  he  has 
left  a  squaw  and  six  little  papooses, 
and  they  haven't  any  horses."  The  red 
man  seemed  to  be  considering  this  so 
Sol  added,  "I  trust  that  White  Dove 
is  well." 

"White  Dove  sleeps  too.  We  buried 
her  there  on  her  horse  as  became  a 
chief's  daughter."  Sol  looked  at  the 
L'te'  grave-yard,  a  mass  of  boulders 
extending  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  They 
had  strangled  the  horse,  placed  the 
body  upright  on  it,  placed  it  in  a  hol- 
low and  then  rolled  boulders  on  it 
from  above  to  protect  from  the  coy- 
otes. 

Taking  his  eyes  from  the  place, 
Ankotowat  asked,  "How  many  horses 
had  Sadiod's  people?" 

"Thirty-three." 

"Would  you  know  them?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  come  this  way." 

He  led  him  down  a  trail  and  at  a 


turn  disclosed  to  the  boy's  astonished 
view,  a  natural  basin  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  embankments ;  this  nat- 
ural corral  was  full  of  horses.  Sol 
judged  there  were  sixty  head. 

"Can  you  pick  out  the  horses?" 
asked  the  Indian,  giving  him  a  sharp 
look. 

"Certainly." 

"Then  we'll  have  them  driven  out." 
Sol.  indicated  first  the  bell-mare/  As 
she  was  driven  out  the  others  followed 
her  and  as  each  filed  past  Sol  would 
nod  his  head,  "Yes,  Sadiod's  horse." 
Finally  came  the  big  fine  bay  horse 
from  Lehi.  The  boy  reflected  how 
glad  the  people  would  be  to  get  him 
back  and  he  hated  to  leave  it  with  the 
Indians.  He  gulped  and  then  said, 
"No,  that  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Lehi." 

"Right,"  said  the  Indian. 

When  the  thirty-three  horses  of  the 
people  of  the  settlement  bad  been 
driven  out  Ankotowat  turned  them 
over  to  the  boy.  "Sadiods  did  me  a 
favor  and  an  Indian  "never  forgets. 
Xow  take  your  horses  back  to  your 
people." 

Sol  scarce  knew  how  to  thank  him. 
and  mounting  his  pony  he  drove  the 
horses  out  rejoicing  amid  the  surly 
glances  of  the  other  Indians.  There 
was  much  relief  and  joy  at  the  block- 
house when  Sol  reached  there  with  the 
horses.  He  told  his  story  and  then 
turning  to  John  Bailey ,  asked  for  the 
spurs. 

The  man  turned  on  him.  "I  don't 
believe  any  such  fairy  tale.  You've 
been  playing  over  in  Lehi  with  the 
boys  and  vou  found  the  horses  on  the 
range  and  brought  them  back.  You 
don't  get  the  spurs." 

Sol  turned,  his  eyes  full  of  tears, 
unable  to  hide  his  disappointment. 

"What !"  spoke  up  Thomas  Hale's 
widow,  a  strong  faced  pioneer  woman. 
"Shall  an  Indian  keep  his  word  and  not 
a  white  man?  Never  mind  Sol,  I'll 
give  you  your  uncle's  little  saddle." 

The  boy's  eyes  glistened. 
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Fifty  Years  of  Success. 

The  pages  of  history  covered  by  the 
last  fifty  years  of  progress  are  more 
numerous  and  more  consequential  in 
the  civilization  of  the  world  than  all 
that  has  been  written  before.  The 
fifty  years  of  the  Jua'enile  Instruc- 


tor's life  has  witnessed  changes  that 
have  been  so  rapid  that  we  get  a  mere 
general  outline  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  world  without  having  any  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  man's  achieve- 
ments. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  all  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions has  been  most  helpful  to  man. 
The  limits  of  this  article  barely  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  do  more  than 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  human  achievement.  There 
are  hundreds,  yes  thousands  of  inven- 
tions which  are  applied  to  the  great 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  world 
of  which  we  do  not  receive  even  a 
passing  notice.  These  minor  dis- 
coveries, and  inventions,  when  massed 
together,  give  an  enormous  force  to 
the  productiveness  of  human  ingenu- 
ity. Such  a  mass  of  inventions  are  of 
more  consequence  to  the  progress  of 
our  industrial  life  than  those  inven- 
tions which  lay  hold  of  our  imagina- 
tions by  their  marvelous  surprises  to 
the  human  mind.  The  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  the  steamship,  have  all  re- 
ceived their  most  efficient  working 
powers  within  the  last  half  century. 
For  practical  purposes,  we  might  fix 
a  half  a  century  age  as  the  starting 
point  of  our  inventional  life.  What- 
ever inventions  we  had  before  that 
time  have  been  so  revolutionized,  so 
transformed,  that  all  existing  inven- 
tions up  to  half  a  century  ago  have 
been  absorbed  and  so  wrought  out 
anew  that  our  industrial  life  reallv  be- 
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gan  in  its  modern  greatness  fifty  years 
ago.  When  we  go  beyond  that  per- 
iod, it  is  as  a  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
t  acing  a  discovery  or  an  invention 
inertly  to  its  historical  beginning. 

The  wondrous  thing  about  the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  fifty  years  is  the 
enormous  achievement  of  man  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  ratio  of  pro- 
gress has  increased  rapidly  with  every 
decade  in  recent  times. 

The  inventors  and  discoverers  are 
almost  entirely  lost  in  the  enormity 
of  their  work.  The  genius  of  man 
is  almost  drowned  in  the  universality 
of  human  progress.  We  are  thinking 
today  more  and  more  of  these  great 
achievements  and  less  and  less  of  the 
men  that  brought  them  about.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  did  men 
count  for  less  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity than  they  do  today.  We  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  new  age  as  an 
evolution  of  unseen  forces  which 
gather  up  here  and  there  men  in  their 
great   onward   movements. 

The  glories  of  the  last  fifty  years 
are  the  glories  of  the  age,  really  the 
glories  of  our  national  lives.  We  have 
learned  from  the  past  how  dangerous 
worldly  glories  have  been  to  individual 
men.  We  have  almost  come  to  be- 
lieve that  no  individual  life  was  safe  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  glory  that  passed 


certain  limits.  We  may  well  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  "If  national  glories 
do  not  carry  with  them  temptations 
which  threaten  the  existence  of  na- 
tional life.  We  know  there  are  indi- 
vidual sins.  Are  there  not  also  na- 
tional sins,  sins  that  undermine  the  sta- 
bility and  existence  of  nations  just  as 
individual  sins  undermine  the  stability 
of  our  personal  lives.  We  have  now  the 
telephones  and  other  electric  devicei 
without  number ;  we  have  defied  the 
forces  of  graviation,  and  navigate  the 
air ;  we  are  at  home  under  the  ocean ; 
we  have  entered  an  age  of  electricity 
that  is  swifter  than  thought ;  we  are  no 
longer  borne  on  the  wings  of  time. 
The  movements  of  the  eagle  was  for 
by-gone  ages ;  while  he  circles  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  mountain,  human  thought 
and  human  progress  circle  the  earth." 
What  a  wonderful  witness  to  human 
progress  the  Juvenile  Instructor  has 
been !  What  a  wonderful  record  of 
events  it  has  beheld !  It  has  taken  its 
part  in  recording  the  advancement  of 
human  endeavor.  Its  utterances  have 
not  only  been  historical,  they  have 
often  been  prophetic.  The  Juvenile 
Instructor  bows  to  the  encore  of  that 
great  public  that  has  been  its  support 
in  the  past  and  its  promise  of  increas- 
ing usefulness  in  days  to  come. 


The  Perfect  Day. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

The   quivering   green  upon   the  trees, 

The  blue  of  summer  skies, 
The  fragrant  petals  of  the  rose, 

The  flitting  butterflies, 
Soft  trilling  notes  of  feathered  throats, 

The  sweet  of  new-mown  hay. 
The  stream  that  babbles  blithely  on, 

Make  nature's  perfect  day. 

The  mind  that  bears  the  kindly  thought, 

The  voice  that  gives  it  birth, 
The  hand  that  does  the  kindly  deed, 

Regenerate  the  earth. 
Tho'   boughs   be   bare    and   bleak   winds  blow, 

And  clouds  make  dark  the  way, 
The  godly  acts  of  man  to  man, 

Bring  forth  his  perfect  day. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  APRIL,  1915. 
(D.  S.  S.  Songs,  No.  71.) 

Thy  sacrifice,  O  Savior  dear, 

And  death  on  Calvary; 
Hath  given  me  Salvation's  cheer, 

And  I  remember  Thee ! 

CONCERT  RECITATIONS  FOR  APRIL,   1915. 

(Use- one  or  all  each  Sunday.) 

(Job  19:25.) 
For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth. 

(Matt.  28:6.) 
He  is  not  here ;  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 

(Rev.  1:8.) 
I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for 
evermore,  Amen. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer. 


Duties  of  a  Sunday  School  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 

By  J.  Francis  Lloyd. 

The  word  secretary  is  of  Latin  origin — 
secretum — a  secrete.  Originally  a  confi- 
dant— an  office  of  trust — one  entrusted 
with  secrets;  a  person  employed  to  write 
orders,  letters,  dispatches,  public  or  pri- 
vate papers;  an  officer  whose  business  it 
is  to  superintend  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  a  particular  department  of  government. 

A  secretary  and  treasurer  should  be  a 
person  of  wide  experience  and  keen  ob- 
servation. He  should  be  inspirational  and 
optimistic.  The  same  charity  he  expects 
from  those  over  him,  for  his  mistakes,  he 
should  be  willing  to  give  to  those  under 
him,  and  if  this  charity  were  graciously 
extended  it  would  be  but  a  short  time 
until  mistakes  would  almost  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  for  if  we  had  "fewer  critics 
and  more  models"  our  Sunday  Schools 
would  make  faster  progress,  and  our 
work  be  more  easily  done. 

Some  secretaries  really  manage,  while 
others  sit  and  wait  for  something  to  hap- 
pen. Methodical  work  is  the  cry  of  the 
hour,  and  the  man  who  "thinks  out  his 
work,  and  then  works  out  his  "think"  is 
sure  to  accomplish  live-wire  achievements. 
To  an  extent,  the  work  of  our  secretaries 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  but  after  all 
there  is  a  field  for  originality,  in  the  way 
of  assisting  the  Superintendency.  For 
instance:  a  secretary  may  silently  call  the 
roll  and  observe  that  the  chorister  is  ab- 
sent, and  some  substitute  must  be  made 
immediately,  so  that  the  proper  songs 
may  be  selected  before  the  school  com- 
mences, and  thus  have  everything  go  on 
nicely,  by  merely  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Superintendency  to  the  matter. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  Sunday  School 
where  the  organist  was  absent  at  10:25 
and  the  Superintendent  had  not  made  the 
discovery  until  he  arose  to  call  the  school 
to  order.  He  seemed  beside  himself,  as 
he  well  knew  there  was  not  another  per- 
son in  the  school  who  could  play  the 
organ.  At  this  perplexing  moment  in 
walked  a  substitute  organist  who  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  wide-awake  secre- 
tary. 

In  another  school  I  visited,  the  bread 
for  the  sacrament  had  not  been  brought. 
This  was  noticed  by  the  secretary  and  by 
her  alertness  the  Superintendency  of  that 
school  was  saved  embarrassment,  and  the 


confidence  of  the  members  of  the  Super- 
intendency strengthened  in  their  effi- 
cient fourth  member,  the  secretary. 

Secretaries  should  be  alert  and  far- 
sighted,  and  not  think  that  merely  keep- 
ing the  books  full  of  writing  each  Sun- 
day morning  constitutes  their  full  duty. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kremlin  was  distin- 
guished for  ignorance:  for  he  had  only 
"one  idea"  and  that  was  wrong.  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  have  not  found  any  of  these 
"one  idea"  people  in  our  schools. 

If  whole-souled  action  sweeps  the 
world  before  it,  why  not  be  a  full-fledged 
secretary  or  treasurer,  and  feel,  "I  was 
born  a  secretary,  I  will  live  a  secretary, 
and  I  will  die  a  secretary,"  and  if  in  the 
meantime  we  are  given  another  part  of 
the  Lord's  great  work  to  do,  we  will  have 
had  a  training,  the  rival  of  which  is  not  to 
be  found. 

A  pre-requisite  for  a  good  secretary 
is  to  so  train  himself  that  he  will  not  be 
solicitous  of  public  applause.  Great  men 
study  their  duty  diligently,  and  so  do 
great  secretaries. 

While  visiting  a  Sunday  School  in 
Idaho  some  time  ago,  a  secretary  rose  to 
read  the  minutes,  and  the  expression  on 
her  face,  and  the  quiver  of  her  voice 
brought  to  my  mind  the  words  of  Mark 
Antony,  when  he  exhibited  the  garment 
of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  populace  and 
said.  "If  you  have  tears  to  shed,  prepare 
to  shed  them  now;"  but  before  this  timid 
girl  had  sat  down,  I  felt  more  like  shed- 
ding tears  than  criticizing,  for  she  had 
won  my  respect  for  her  calling,  and  the 
splendid  school  of  which  she  formed  the 
greater  part.  Since  that  day,  I  have  felt 
that  the  position  of  a  Sunday  Schol  sec- 
retary is  a  responsible  one,  and  a  mighty 
important  help  or  hindrance  to  any 
school. 

I  think  we  have  cause  to  feel  greatly 
encouraged.  The  growth  of  the  secre- 
taries' work  has  grown  from  the  infant 
live-cent  note  book,  to  a  well  bound 
ledger.  The  work  done  now  is  system- 
atic and  methodical.  Compare  this  with 
the  time  when  we  read  the  minutes  and 
called  the  roll,  if  the  secretary  (who 
came  to  school  every  other  Sunday) 
didn't  happen  to  forget  to  bring  the 
book. 

In  talking  to  three  superintendents  of 
our  schools,  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  first  requisite  for  a  school's  suc- 
cess, is  a  good  secretary.  Now,  if  this 
be  true  and  we  are  called  to  the  work, 
we  should  keep  these  few  facts  in  mind: 
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1st. — When  God  does  His  best  work, 
He  needs  the  best  men  and  women  to 
help    Him. 

2nd. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
keen  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  record 
of  all  Sunday  School  proceedings  and 
statistics,  and  to  have  the  record  at  all 
times  so  that  the  Superintendent,  Stake, 
or  General  Board  members  can  tell  at  a 
glance,  the  exact  condition  of  the  school 
as  a  whole  or  of  any  of  its  individual  de- 
partments. 

3rd. — The  General  Board  has  provided 
us  with  a  minute  book  that  is  most  com- 
plete and  can  be  very  easily  kept  up. 

4th. — Pretension  is  nothing;  dependen- 
cy is  everything. 

5th. — The  secretary  can  be  a  great  help 
to  the  Superintendency  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  extraordinary  features  of  the  sta- 
tistics, such  as  an  extra  high  or  low  per- 
centage of  attendance  or  punctuality  of 
certain  teachers  or  departments. 

6th. — Do  not  put  off  for  tomorrow,  for 
in  today  already  walks  tomorrow. 

7th. — Make  each  Sunday's  work  a  critic 
on  the  last. 

8th. — Have  downright  facts,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

9th. — Do  whole-souled  work. 

10th. — In  the  minute  book,  columns  are 


provided  for  the  percentage  of  attendance 
and  punctuality;  if  these  percentages  are 
carried  out  properly,  one  can  much  more 
readily  ascertain  the  exact  conditions. 

11  th. — Every  secretary  has  two  educa- 
tions; one  which  he  receives  from  others, 
and  one  more  important,  which  he  gives 
himself. 

12th. — Gratitude  for  the  past,  content 
in  the  present,  and  trust  for  the  future, 
constitute  the  trinity  of  happiness  in  this 
important  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
we  as  secretaries  and  treasurers  wish  to 
win  in  this  splendid  Sunday  School  cause, 
we  must  be  humble,  we  must  be  prayer- 
ful. We  must  learn  our  duty  as  if  we 
were  to  live  forever;  and  live  as  if  we 
are  to  die  tomorrow.  What  secretaries 
want  is  not  talent — it  is  purpose,  strong 
and  high  resolve,  ever  keeping  in  mind 
that  a  duty  well  done  is  a  step  toward 
heaven,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  who 
doesn't  do  his  full  duty  cannot  be  happy, 
for  God  hath  yoked  to  guilt,  her  pale 
tormentor — misery. 

Though  scoffers  ask,  where  is  your  gain? 
And  mocking  say  your  work  is  vain, 
Such  scoffers  die  and  are  forgot — 
Work   done   for  God, — it   dieth   not. 


Choristers  and  Organists'  Department. 

Horace   S.    Ensign,    Chairman;    Geo.    D.    Pyper    and    Joseph    Ballantyne. 

Easter  Bells. 


Words  by  Eliza  M.  Sherman. 
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Music  by  Albert  J.  Powell. 
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1.  East  -  er  bells  are    ringing,         Calling  us    to 

2.  'Tis   the  dear  old     sto  -  ry.         Of  the  life  He 

3.  An  -  gel  hosts  are  sing-ing,       Easter  anthems 
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flinging  Fragrance  on  the  air,  And  the  joybells  ring 
glo  -  ry,  Of  the  crimson  wave.  But  the  tender  sto  - 
bringing     To  the  Savior's       feet.       Hail  our  Lord  and  Mas  ■ 
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0  -  ver  head,  Tell  of  Christ  our  Savior,  Ris-en  from  the  dead, 
joy-ous  strain,  When  the  jo>bells  tell  us;  Je  -  sus  rose  a  -  gain, 
selves  the  head,      Je  -  sus  Christ  our  Savior,      Risen  from  the         dead. 
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Peace  and  Rest. 


Words  by  F.  C.  Steel. 


Music  by  L.  C.  Parker. 
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1.  Rest      in      the  hope  of  just   re 

2.  Peace,  for      no        pain  shall  burn  thy 

3.  Sleep,  for      the       Lord  is   near   thy 
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ward,  Rtst  in  the 
brow,  Peace,  for  the 
side,      Sleep,      for        the 
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Sleep,    for    the 
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Lord,  And  the 
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Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans 

LeSSOnS  for  April.  i.         est  force  in  the  universe.     After  mention- 

ing electricity,  wireless  telegraphy,  high 
speed  steel  and  many  other  things,  Prof. 
James  declared  that  Imagination  was  the 
greatest  impelling  force  in  the  universe. 
It  is  the  imaginative  impulse  that  sug- 
gests to  a  lad  that  he  wants  to  be  a 
soldier,  an  engineer  or  a  statesman,  etc., 
when  "he's  growed  up."  Marden  in  his 
"Every  Man  a  King"  says:  "The  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  realize  what  a 
tremendous  subjective  power  the  imag- 
ination has  upon  life;  what  a  tremen- 
dous factor  it  can  be  made  in  education, 
in  forming  ideals,  in  influencing  the  ca- 
reer— and  in  promoting  health  and  hap- 
piness." 


TOPIC:     CHOOSING   A    VOCATION 
AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1.  The  Responsibility  of  Parenthood. 

The  child's  right  to  be  born  right  is 
conceded  without  question.  To  bring  a 
child  into  the  world  handicapped,  men- 
tally and  physically,  is  a  reproach. 

The  child's  right  to  parental  care  and 
affection,  during  the  period  of  infancy,  is 
likewise  unquestioned. 

2.  Choosing  a  Vocation.     The   Duty  and 

Responsibility  of  Parents. 

To  be  born  right,  is  well  and  good.  To 
be  started  out  right  is  equally  good  and 
none  the  less  important.  The  choice  of 
a  vocation  is  as  perplexing  as  it  is  im- 
portant, because  the  young  man  is  mak- 
ing a  selection  of  that  which  will  influ- 
ence all  of  his  future  activities,  and  that 
which  may  determine  his  future  progress 
and    happiness. 

No  greater  responsibility  ever  comes 
to  a  parent  than  when  the  boy  is  standing 
in  perplexity  upon  the  threshold  of  doubt 
and  indecision  as  to  his  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. At  this  starting  point  the  parent 
must  be  ready  to  furnish  help  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  boy,  either  by  affirmation,  ad- 
vice or  by  silent  acquiescence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  man 
has  set  his  mind  and  heart  on  a  vocation 
before  leaving  the  school  room,  especially 
so,  when  the  school  provides  "Vocational 
Training"  facilities  and  apparatus.  In 
that  event,  it  may  be  best  to  let  the  youth 
make  his  own  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parent  may  have 
to  exercise  the  initiative  where  the  boy 
is  backward,  undecided,  and  -rather  indif- 
ferent to  a  choice  of  vocation.  If  the 
parent  has  followed  the  trend  of  the  boy's 
will  and  inclinations,  he  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  suggesting  a  vocation  that 
will  be  suitable  for  him. 

3.  Imagination  and  Ideals. 

The  wise  parent  serves  his  growing  boy 
best,  wdio  during  boyhood  furnishes  the 
stimuli  and  opportunity  for  the  growth 
of  ideals,  who  stirs  up  the  gifts  that  are 
within  him,  who  feeds  and  nourishes  and 
cultivates  the  bov's  imagination. 

The  late  William  James,  Harvard's 
great  psychologist,  once  asked  one  of  our 
foremost  publishers  what  was  the  great- 


4.  Waywardness  of  Choice. 

A  parent  is  ofttimes  perplexed  and  dis- 
couraged, because  he  sees  in  the  youth 
an  inclination  to  favor  various  occupa- 
tions without  a  particular  preference  to 
any  one.  Instead  of  being  discouraged, 
the  parent  does  well  to  recognize  this 
variation  of  talents:  and  if  of  the  right 
sort,  these  variant  talents  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  suppressed.  The 
boy  himself,  when  he  gets  his  bearings, 
will  sooner  or  later  select  one  of  the 
many  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize. 

5.  Fits  and  Misfits. 

.  Carlyle  says:  "Blessed  is  the  man  that 
has  found  his  work.  Let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness." 

The  greatest  boon,  the  sweetest  joy 
that  can  come  to  any  man,  is  a  vocation 
that  brings  pleasure  to  him  in  the  daily 
execution  of  his  tasks:  that  brings  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction;  one  which  fits  him 
and  into  which  he  fits. 

The  pathway  of  life  is  strewn  with  the 
"down  and  outs"  who  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  their  lives  through  the  unintelli- 
gent or  unwise  choice  of  a  vocation  or 
trade,  for  which  they  considered  them- 
selves suited.  These  unfortunates  oft- 
times  complain  that  "they  had  no  show," 
"luck  was  against  them,"  "my  parents  or 
my  father  is  responsible  for  my  present 
position,"  or  "I  missed  my  calling."  The 
latter  statement,  no  doubt,  covers  the  sit- 
uation and  is  responsible  for  the  misfits; 
"the  round  pegs  in  square  holes"  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  of  which  we  are 
reminded  by  the  ever  present  army  of 
men  following  vocations  for  which  nature 
never  endowed  them  and  never  intended 
them. 
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6.  Placing  the  Responsibility. 

There  will  always  be  a  division  of  opin- 
ion as  to  who  is  responsible  for  these 
"round  pegs  in  square  holes"  and  these 
"misfits."  But  the  young  man  who  shifts 
the  entire  responsibility  for  his  failure 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  parents,  plays 
the  part  of  a  coward;  and  yet  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  many  cases  the 
parent  will  not  be  held  altogether  guilt- 
less for  the  wreck  of  his  boy's  life.  The 
duty  of  the  parent,  therefore,  is  to  coun- 
sel and  help  the  boy  to  avoid  the  "misfit" 
trade. 

7.  Following  the  Father. 

Another  evil  that  is  responsible  for 
many  misfits  is  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
fession or  trade  from  father  to  son  or 
sons.  Just  because  a  man  is  an  attorney, 
and  a  brilliant  pleader,  it  does  not  signify 
that  the  son  is  likewise  endowed,  and 
should  follow  law.  A  great  merchant- 
prince  does  not  imply  great  commercial 
qualities  and  instincts  in  the  son  or  sons 
— it  is  often  otherwise.  To  force  or  even 
persuade  a  boy  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind 
into  the  commercial  life  of  the  parent — 
to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  when  he 
should  be  at  the  forge,  or  in  the  banking 
house,  or  laboratory,  is  little  short  of 
tragic. 

John  Stewart  Mill's  life  failure  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  his  highly  intelligent 
but,  in  the  training  of  his  son,  very  un- 
wise father.  He  tried  to  mould  his  boy's 
wonderful  mind  according  to  his  own 
fashion  and  his  way  of  thinking.  It  was 
left  to  the  son  to  find  the  mistake  in  mid- 
dle life,  but  when  he  tried  to  correct  it, 
the  damage  had  unfortunately  already 
been  done,  to  the  life-long  regret  and  sor- 
row of  the  man,  who  might  otherwise 
have  left  a  better  account  of  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  training  of  John 
Ruskin,  whose  child-life  was  much  the 
same,  except  in  his  education,  tells  an 
altogether  different  and  opposite  story. 
And  as  a  result  of  his  wise  and  judicious 
training,  Ruskin  stands  among  the  great- 
est of  the  great  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

8.  Changing  Vocations. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  rea- 
soning that  a  change  should  not  be  made, 
and  that  too  at  once,  if  one  finds  he  has 
made  a  mistake,  or  because  the  mind  in- 
clines to  other  pursuits  or  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Instances  are  numerous  where 
such  changes  have  been  made,  and  where 
the  success  attending  the  change,  showed 
the    wisdom   thereof. 

Sir  John  Lubbock — the  English  natural- 
ist— and  better  known  as  Lord  Averbury, 
is  one  who  followed  in  the   footsteps  of 


his  father.  After  leaving  school  he 
entered  his  father's  banking  house  and 
•  his  name  is  associated  with  many  im- 
portant measures  relating  to  finance, 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament.  Later 
in  life  he  gave  up  banking  and  launched 
out  into  the  scientific  field,  becoming 
famous  for  his  anthropological  research- 
es, and  observations  of  insect  life,  espe- 
cially of  bees  and  ants.  He  was  raised  to 
tlie  Peerage  as  a  recognition  of  his  con- 
tributions   to    science. 

As  a  local  example,  one  of  our  Utah 
girls  went  to  Germany  to  take  up  instri  - 
mental  music  as  a  study.  The  possibilities 
of  her  voice  were  recognized,  and  pointed 
out  to  her.  She  gave  voice  culture  her 
chief,  and  instrumental  music  her  second- 
ary attention,  and  now  she  is  Utah's 
sweet  song-bird. 

Instances  where  a  change  of  vocation 
has  resulted  in  success  might  be  multi- 
plied. Failure,  too,  has  often  come  from 
a  change  made  too  late  in  life. 

9.  What  Vocation  is  Your  Boy  Best  Fit- 
ted for? 

This  question  must  ever  remain  a  mat- 
ter for  parental  solution.  It  may  be 
solved  by  the  parent  or  the  boy,  or  both 
together  in  loving  and  interested  associa- 
tion. And  who  is  better  able  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  question  than  the 
parent? 

It  is  said  of  one  of  our  experts  in  scien- 
tific character  analysis  that  after  thirty 
minutes  conversation  with  a  young  man, 
he  is  able  to  recommend  the  vocation  or 
trade  he  should  follow,  with  ninety-seven 
per  cent  accuracy.  If  this  can  be  done 
by  a  total  stranger,  how  much  more 
should  the  parent  be  able  to  do? 

The  selection  of  vocations — the  plac- 
ing of  the  man  in  the  right  place,  and  at 
the  right  job,  has  become  a  science.  The 
importance  of  this  science  is  being  rec- 
ognized by  the  extensive  employer  of 
labor.  The  man  who  can  do  this  is  a 
very  valuable  man  indeed.  One  of  the 
great  industrial  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, who  employs  thousands  of  men,  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  this  ability,  pavs 
one  of  these  Vocational  Analysists  $16,000 
per  year  to  place  their  employees  at  the 
right  job:  so  great  are  the  returns  in  in- 
creased efficiency,  that  this  expense  is 
reearded  as  a  company  asset  rather  than 
a  liability. 

Parents:  Get  the  vocational  analysis 
habit.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  you 
love  best.  Give  to  the  boy  the  best  that 
you  can,  and  the  best  will  come  back  to 
you. 

Lesson  I. 

After  reading  carefullv  the  foregoing 
outline,  discuss  these  topics: 
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1.  Riglit  of  child  to  be  well-born. 

2.  Right  of  child  to  be  guided  to  life's 
work. 

3.  How  far  should  parents  go  in  this 
directing?  Danger  of  no  guidance;  of 
over-guidance. 

4.  Fits  and  misfits.  How  can  the  num- 
ber of  these  be  lessened  by  help  from 
parents? 

5.  Of  what  value  is  the  tendency  of 
the  child  to  try  various  lines  of  work 
before  settling  down  to  any?  About 
when  should  the  ordinary  child  be  ex- 
pected to  settle  down  to  his  life's  work? 

6.  What  advantages  may  come  from 
following  the  father's  business?  What 
disadvantages?  Why  do  so  many  chil- 
dren turn  to  something  else  than  the 
work  oi  their  parents?  How  can  thi; 
tendency   in    a   son   be   checked 

7.  Give  a  good  reason  why  one  should 
not  be  so  tied  to  one  trade  that  a  change 
can  not  be  made  without  failure.  What, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  reason  for 
settling  to  our  life's  work  rather  early 
and  staying  with  it? 

Lesson   II. 

How  The  Schools  Should  Help. 

Invite  some  teacher  or  other  educa- 
tional leader  to  open  this  discussion. 

1.  What  can  our  schools  do  to  help 
children   to   choose   a   fitting  life's   work? 

2.  Our  schools  have  been  charged 
with  leading  children  away  from  pro- 
ductive fields.  How  far  is  the  charge 
justified? 

3.  Is  not  too  much  expected  of  the 
schools  in  .the  training  of  the  child? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  tendency  to 
shift  to  the  teacher  the  problems  of  the 
home  the  church,  and  the  community? 

4.  How  can  the  home  and  the  school 
best  co-operate  in  guiding  the  child  to  his 
life's    work? 

Calendar  Subject: 

DEVELOPING    SPIRITUALITY    IN    THE   CHILD. 

Home   gospel  teaching. 
What   are  the  best  methods   of  pre- 
senting the  principles  of  the  gospel 
about  the  fireside? 

Developing  Spirituality  in  the  Child. 

By  B.  F.  Lars  en. 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  present- 
ing the  principles  of  the  gospel  about 
the  fireside? 

First  of  all,  parents  must  make  their 
lives  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  for  we  are  influenced  more  by  the 
attitude   of   others    than    by   words.      We 


cannot  long  deceive  our  children.  They 
are  splendid  critics  of  human  nature.  My 
long  experience  in  connection  with  the 
B.  Y.  U.  Training  School,  in  which  we 
have  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  practice 
teachers  each  year,  reveals  many  inter- 
esting examples  of  the  ease  with  which 
children  adapt  themselves  to  each  new 
instructor.  Deception  on  the  part  of 
teachers  is  immediately  detected  by  the 
children  and  works  into  their  lives  as  all 
experiences  do.  Parents  cannot  lie  nor 
steal  nor  deceive  their  neighbors  without 
communicating  a  bad  influence  to  their 
little  children.  They  cannot  mistrust  God 
and  their  fellow  man  without  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  mistrust  for  the  members 
of  their  own  homes.  Everything  which 
aids  in  the  spiritual  development  of 
parents,  gives  them  greater  power  to  . 
teach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  formal  religious 
meetings  in  the  home.  With  some  they 
may  be  successful,  but  for  me,  they  in- 
troduce feelings  of  distance  and  coldness. 
The  formal  separation  of  the  family 
group  into  preacher  and  congregation 
seems  to  chill  the  feelings  of  close  com- 
panionship and  put  a  restraint  upon  that 
intimate  communion  of  souls  which  re- 
mains in  the  lives  of  children  long  after 
their  parents  are  dead. 

It  is  the  spontaneous  teaching  which 
interests  me  most.  The  little  babe  begins 
to  adjust  itself  to  this  great  world.  Every- 
thing seems  strange  and  wonderful.  The 
glory  of  it  all  increases  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  experiences.  He  begins  to 
ciuestion.  He  desires  to  know  causes  for 
the  existence  of  things.  He  tries  to  find 
out  the  laws  which  govern  their  opera- 
tion. He  comes  naturally  with  questions 
about  the  great  Creator.  Professor  Cham- 
berlain is  constantly  advocating  the  idea 
that  parents  and  teachers  give  God  His 
power  over  their  children.  The  begin- 
ning of  God's  power  is  in  the  simple 
questions  of  the  little  child.  We  can 
teach  parents  to  watch  for  and  stimulate 
these  questions  and  to  answer  wisely  so 
the  attitude  of  their  boys  and  girls  toward 
God  and  His  work  will  be  characterized 
by  reverence  and  devotion. 

While  the  children  are  interested  in 
things,  they  are  also  interested  in  per- 
sons and  they  are  asking  for  stories.  We 
can  teach  parents  to  supply  this  need. 
The  story  of  Joseph  who  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  made  a  wonderful  impression 
upon  my  life.  I  loved  to  think  about  the 
colored  coat,  given  by  a  loving  parent. 
To  the  grown  up,  its  mention  in  the  storv 
seems  useless,  but  to  me,  as  a  child,  it 
elevated  Joseph  to  the  first  rank  among 
my  imaginative  heroes.     His  being  placed 
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in  the  pit  added  new  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  love  between  us.  His  wonderful 
dreams  were  food  for  my  fancy  and  I 
learned  to  love  the  virtuous  qualities  of 
the  boy  by  learning  to  love  the  boy. 

The  Prophet  Samuel  became  one  of  my 
great  heroes  and  many  other  splendid 
Bible  characters  have  appealed  to  me 
solely  because  of  my  mother's  stories. 

My  own  little  five-year-old  boy  is  at- 
tending the  Sunday  School  Kindergarten. 
He  comes  home  with  stories  of  Jesus. 
He  sings  about  Jesus.  He  invents  new 
stories  about  that  great  character  and 
sometimes  engages  the  Savior  of  the 
world  in  rather  shocking  conversation. 
But  Jesus  is  entering  into  his  life  as  a 
hero  who  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
good.  He  wants  to  know  if  Jesus  always 
helped  his  mamma;  if  Jesus  was  kind  to 
His  little  brother;  and  to  him  Jesus  be- 
comes a  living,  tangible  reality  embody- 
ing in  a  positive  way  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  arbitrary  and  abstract. 

As  children  grow  older,  they  become 
more  interested  in  the  purpose  of  life  and 
in  life  after  death.  Sometimes  their  think- 
ing along  this  line  is  crude  and  even 
though  their  ideas  be  shocking,  parents 
must  be  trained  to  realize  that  the  young 
men  and  women  are  wrestling  with 
mighty  problems  on  which  they  need 
help  and  sympathy.  Remember  that  the 
wrestling  gives  strength  and  is  an  indi- 
cation of  growth.  Very  often  parents 
and  teachers  crush  this  yearning  to  know 
and   understand     the     inner     meaning   of 


things  by  severely  rebuking  the  crude 
questions  of  their  children.  They  forget 
that  genuine  spirituality  cannot  be  hand- 
ed over  from  one  to  another  in  any  clear- 
cut  formula.  We  must  not  always  in- 
terpret passive  submission  to  orthodox 
teaching  as  a  sure  indication  of  spiritual 
living. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  parents 
could  use  the  ward  teachers  to  very  good 
advantage  in  the  teaching  of  their  chil- 
dren. How  often  in  our  homes  do  block 
teachers  enter  and  with  them  a  spirit  of 
coldness  and  reserve?  We  turn  our  fam- 
ilies over  to  the  teachers  for  counsel  and 
instruction,  but  they  cannot  tell  just 
where  to  begin  or  what  to  do.  They  are 
good  men,  trying  to  do  their  duty,  but 
we  feel  relieved  when  they  go  unless 
they  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  our 
family  life,  and  contributed  something 
which  supplies  our  needs.  The  parents 
should  share  in  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing our  block  teaching  effective.  If  they 
would  just  lead  out  and  suggest  the  prob- 
lem which  they  desire  discussed  before 
their  children  the  teachers  would  have 
a  more  vigorous  welcome  in  the  homes 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Instead  of 
figuring  on  how  they  are  going  to  make 
their  rounds  before  report-day,  they 
would  be  longing  for  another  visit  to  the 
families  on  their  block.  Their  function 
would  pass  from  the  mere  performance 
of  duty  and  they,  with  the  parents,  would 
enter,  in  a  more  positive  way,  into  the 
lives  of  the  boys  and  the  girls. 
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Milton  Bennion,  Chairman;  John  M.  Millls,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.,  and 

Eliai  Conway  Ashton. 


Finft  Year  -The  Life  of  Chrisft 

LESSON  FOR  APRIL. 
Lesson  10.     Cleansing  the  Temple. 

Text:  John  2:13-17;  Matt.  21:12-16; 
Mark  11:15-18. 

In  Palestine  to  this  day  money-chang- 
ing is  a  business.  It  has  to  do  with 
changing  small  coin  for  that  of  larger 
denomination,  as  well  as  changing  the 
coin  of  one  nation  for  that  of  another. 
The  money-changer  can  carry  his  coin 
with  him  and  establish  himself  in  business 
temporarily  on  the  streec  or  in  the  market 
place.  He  is  a  sort  of  peddler-banker 
whose  only  business  is  changing  money, 


for  which  he  charges  a  commission. 
These  money-changers,  together  with 
vendors  of  animals  used  for  sacrifice  in 
the  temple,  had  made  their  way  into  the 
sacred  precincts  in  pursuit  of  their  busi- 
ness. On  one  occasion  Jesus  drove  these 
traders  from  the  temple,  charging  them 
with   polluting  His   Father's   house. 

Questions  such  as  the  following  may 
be  used  to  draw  out  the  meaning  of  this 
lesson : 

1.  For  what  purpose  was  the  temple 
built? 

2.  For  what  purpose  were  the  money- 
changers using  it? 

3.  How,  then,  were  these  money- 
changers polluting  the  temple? 

4.  Why  was  Jesus  at  the  temple? 
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5.  Compare  His  motives  with  the  mo- 
tives of  those  engaged  in  merchandizing 
in  the  temple. 

Lesson  11.     The  New  Birth. 

Text:     John  3:1-21. 

The  main  point  of  this  lesson  is  to 
teach  the  principles  of  baptism  of  water 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this,  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  indicated  in  the 
text.  The  abstractness  of  the  subject  can 
be  relieved  somewhat  by  introducing  the 
lesson  with  a  study  of  the  character  of 
Nicodemus  and  his  standing  among  the 
Jews,  socially,  politically,  and  religiously. 

Suggestive  questions  and  topics: 

1.  Who  was  Nicodemus? 

2.  Why   did   he   converse  with   Jesus? 

3.  Why  did  he  do  so  by  night? 

4.  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  the  new 
birth? 

5.  Explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  baptism  of  water. 

6.  Under  what  conditions  might  the 
purpose  of  baptism  be  accomplished? 

7.  Why  should  the  baptism  of  water 
be  followed  by  baptism  of  the  Spirit? 

Lesson  12.     Early  Ministry  in  Galilee. 

Text:  At  Cana,  John  2:1-11;  by  the 
Sea,  Matt.  4:23-25;  Mark  1:21-45;  2:1-12. 

The  variety  of  incidents  referred  to  in 
the  text  may  all  be  made  to  illustrate 
one  principle;  i.  e.  the  power  of  faith. 
This  should  be  the  objective  point  of  the 
lesson.  In  order  that  the  incidents  them- 
selves may  be  made  vivid  the  pupils 
should  learn  as  much  as  they  can  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  and 
the  nature  of  the  people  with  whom  the 
narrative  is  concerned.  Either  the  teacher 
or  a  member  of  the  class  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  exercise  might  conduct  the 
class  on  an  imaginary  trip  from  Nazareth 
by  Cana  to  Tiberius  on  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee; or  pictures  of  these  places  might  be 
shown  to  the  class.  This  is  to  make  the 
lesson  as  real 'as  possible. 

Third  Year— Church  History 

[Prepared  by  Elder  John  Henry  Evans.] 

Lesson  10. 

This  lesson  concerns  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saints  from  Jackson  county,  Mis- 
souri. It  would  be  well  to  begin  the  reci- 
tation by  recalling  the  promise,  or  sacred 


pledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  the  Lord  there  better 
than  they  had  done  in  the  lands  from 
wdiich  they  had  come.  This  fact  will  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  the  Lord  permitted 
the  mob  to  drive  the  Saints  from  their 
homes,  and  prepare  for  what  is  to  come. 
With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  lesson  may  be 
given  in  the  following  order  of  points: 

(1)  What  was  there  in  the  two  peo- 
ples in  Jackson  county — the  Saints  and 
their  neighbors — that  made  the  expulsion 
possible?  The  answer  ought  to  bring 
out  the  points,  in  more  or  less  detail,  that 
(a)  the  Saints  were  mainly  from  the 
North  and  the  other  settlers  mainly  from 
the  South;  (b)  the  Saints  were  in  Mis- 
souri because  of  their  religion  and  the 
others  chiefly  because  they  were  able  the 
better  to  improve  their  temporal  condi- 
tion. The  first  difference  involves  the 
facts  that  the  Saints  did  not  have  slaves 
while  their  neighbors  did  and  that  the 
former  were  accustomed  to  doing  their 
own  work  and  the  latter  were  not.  All 
of  which  proves  that  the  temper  of  the 
two  people  differed  irreconcilably.  In  the 
second  heading  is  included  the  very  ma- 
terial fact  of  incompatibility  growing  out 
of  religion.  Every  one  knows  what  a 
difference  it  makes  even  today  when  a 
Latter-day  Saint  forms  a  friendship  on 
ordinary  grounds  and  then  announces 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  "Mormon" 
Church.  People  of  opposite  beliefs  do 
not  thereby  have  a  common  ground  to 
stand  on. 

(2)  What  charges  did  the  old  settlers 
make  against  the  Saints,  and  were  they 
true?  These  cover  (a)  the  complaint  on 
the  ground  that  the  Saints  had  a  bad 
character,  and  (b)  the  complaint  that 
they  had  a  bad  religion.  The  charge 
that  they  were  lazy  and  vicious  falls  to 
the  ground  wdien  we  consider  that  their 
homes  and  home  life  were  an  improve- 
ment on  those  of  their  neighbors  al- 
though they  had  been  there  only  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  And  the  statement 
that  the  "Mormon"  people  had  a  bad  re- 
ligion— which  meant  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  they  had  a  different  religion 
from  that  of  the  Missourians  generally — 
is  no  ground  at  all  for  any  act  of  violence 
against  any  people.  The  truth  is  that 
the  crux  of  the  differences  between  the 
Saints  and  their  neighbors  lay  in  the 
fact,  only  hinted  at  in  the  documents 
formulated  against  the  "Mormons,"  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Saints  pointed  in- 
creasingly to  the  time  when  the  political 
power  of  the  county  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  new-comers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  condition  would 
actually  come  about. 

(3)  Give  such  details  as  will  show  the 
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nature  of  the  hardships  which  the  Saints 
endured  during  the  expulsion.  Now,  this 
should  be  done  in  the  most  interesting 
way  known  to  the  teacher.  If  the  class  is 
composed  of  older  members  the  facts 
practically  as  given  in  the  text-book  may 
be  called  for,  but  if  the  class  comprises 
mostly  younger  persons  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  single  man 
through  the  entire  expulsion.  Such  a 
man  may  be  found  in  Lyman  Wight. 
Should  tlie  teacher  be  curious  to  know 
bow  this  may  be  done,  or  should  he  wisli 
to  use  the  material  as  a  reference  for  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  class,  he  will  find  the  whole  story 
written  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  in  the 
March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July  num- 
bers for  1909,  under  the  general  title 
"Tales  of  Our  Grandfathers"  and  the  sub- 
title "The  Wild  Ram  of  the  Mountains." 
(4)  Why  did  the  Lord  permit  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Saints  from  their  homes? 
The  hint  dropped  in  the  beginning  of  the 
recitation  may  now  be  taken  up  in  such 
detail  as  the  time  of  the  class  will  allow. 
If  more  consideration  than  the  text-book 
gives  to  this  topic  be  desired,  plenty  ma- 
terial will  be  found  under  the  reference 
in  the  Outline  to  Roberts'  "Missouri  Per- 
secutions." 

Lesson  11.  . 

As  this  lesson  covers  but  twelve  .pages, 
and  as  the  chapter  is  outlined  in  detail, 
it  is  thought  that  the  teacher  will  find 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  presentation 
of  the  work. 

Lesson  12. 

This  lesson  takes  us  back  to  Kirtkind, 
Ohio.  An  outline  of  the  material  would 
run  as  follows: 

I.  Some  further  organizations. 
1.  The  first  High  Council. 

a.  Circumstances     under     which    it 
was  organized. 


b.  How   a    High    Council    is    con- 

ducted. 

c.  Its     place     as     an     ecclesiastical 

court. 

2.  The   first   Quorum   of   Apostles   in 

this  dispensation. 

a.  Circumstances     under    which    it 

was  organized. 

b.  Duties  of  this  quorum. 

c.  Rank  in  the   Church. 

3.  The    first    Quorum    of   Seventy    in 

this  dispensation. 

a.  Circumstances     under     which     it 

was   organized. 

b.  Duties. 

c.  Rank  in  the  Church. 

d.  Names     of     the     present     First 

Council. 
II.  The  House  of  the  Lord. 

1.  The  necessity  for  temples. 

2.  Circumstances     under     which     the 

Kirtland  temple  was  built. 

3.  Description  of  the  Kirtland  temple. 

4.  Dedication  of  the  temple. 

5.  Some  visions  in  the  temple. 

a.  To  Joseph  and  Oliver. 

b.  To  others. 

In  the  number  of  pages  this  is  a  small 
lesson,  but  in  suggestiveness  it  is  one  of 
the  longest.  The  teacher  should  there- 
fore have  the  class  read  all  the  text.  It 
would  not  be  a  good  thing,  however,  to 
attempt  to  cover  all  the  material  in  the 
recitation.  Let  the  teacher  pick  out  that 
part  of  the  lesson  which  he  thinks  will 
be  most  interesting  and  profitable  to  the 
pupils,  and  go  into  the  topic  somewhat 
in  detail.  Any  of  the  topics  outlined  will 
give  him  ample  material  for  this  purpose, 
if  he  looks  up  the  references  in  the  Out- 
lines. For  the  topics  covering  the  Kirt- 
land temple  the  teacher  will  get  consid- 
erable help  from  "The  House  of  the 
Lord,"  by  James   E..  Talmage. 

Note. — "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism"  can  be  purchased  at  the  D.  S. 
S.  U.  Book  Store,  price  $1.00  pospaid.  In 
lots  of  six  or  more,  the  price  is  80  cents 
— with  postage  added,  if  money  accom- 
panies   the    order. 
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First  Year— Church  History 

[Prepared  by  Elder  Levi  Edgar  Young.] 

Lesson   12.     Organization  of  the   Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints   was  organized   on  the  6th  of 


April,  1830.  On  that  day,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Peter  Whitmer,  Sr., 
in  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New  York, 
where  about  thirty  of  the  newly  baptized 
members  assembled,  though  only  six  were 
required  by  law  to  perfect  a  religious  or- 
ganization in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  first  six  members  were  Joseph  Smith, 
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Jr.,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Hyrum  Smith,  Peter 
Whitmer,  Jr.,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and 
David  Whitmer.  What  had  led  to  this 
organization?  Ten  years  had  passed 
since  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had 
prayed  in  the  woods  to  God  and  had  been 
answered  by  a  visit  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Since  that 
time,  the  Book  of  Mormon  had  been 
translated  and  printed;  directions  for  the 
new  work  had  been  received  direct 
through  revelation;  and  the  prophet  him- 
self had  carefully  prepared  his  life  that 
he  might  be  in  full  accord  with  the  will 
of  his  God.  The  Church  organization 
was  a  gradual  growth.  Men  had  to  pre- 
pare their  minds  and  hearts  for  it,  that 
they  might  understand  its  purpose  and 
power.  The  prophet  had  already  begun 
to  record  his  revelations  from  God  as 
they  came  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  soon  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  members  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. You  will  be  interested  in  reading 
some  of  them,  for  they  are  filled  with 
thoughts  and  messages  which  we  may 
rightly  call  divine.  In  February,  1829, 
the  Prophet  received  the  following  word 
of  the  Lord  while  in  Harmony,  Susque- 
hanna County,  Pennsylvania: 

"Now  behold,  a  marvelous  work  is 
about  to  come  forth  among  the  children 
of  men; 

"Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in  the 
service  of  God,  see  that  ye  serve  Him 
with  all  your  heart,  might,  mind  and 
strength,  that  ye  may  stand  blameless  be- 
fore God  at  the  last  day; 

"Therefore,  if  ye  have  desires  to  serve 
God,  ye  are  called  to  the  work, 

"For  behold  the  field  is  white  already 
to  harvest,  and  lo,  he  that  thrusteth  in  his 
sickle  with  his  might,  the  same  layeth  up 
in  store  that  he  perish  not.  but  bringeth 
salvation  to  his  soul: 

"And  faith,  hope,  charity  and  love,  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God,  qualify 
him  for  the  work. 

"Remember  faith,  virtue,  knowledge, 
temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kindness, 
godliness,  charity,  humility,  diligence. 

"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  you.     Amen." 

Can  you  think  of  a  better  lesson  than 
the  manv  contained  in  this  one  relevation 
alone.  The  sixth  stanza  will  be  food  for 
thought  during  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

"Remember  faith,  virtue,  knowledge, 
temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kindness, 
godliness,  charity,  humility,  diligence." 

I  have  read  some  Books  on  the 
subject  of  ethics,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
chapter  that  contains  so  much  as  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  what  our  lives  should  be 
in  the  round  of  daily  activities.  Were 
you   asked  to  add   something  to   this   ad- 


monition that  would  improve  it,  could 
you  do  so?  It  was  with  such  ideals  that 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  organized  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  every  member  of  that  Church 
today  is  expected  to  live  this  simple  law: 

"Remember  faith,  virtue,  knowledge, 
temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kindness, 
godliness,  charity,  humility,  diligence." 

All  people,  as  a  rule,  try  to  live  up  to 
some  of  these  principles.  True  believers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  exert  them- 
selves daily  to  be  as  near  perfect  in  all 
as  possible.  Many  admonitions  and  teach- 
ings had  been  received,  which  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  founders  of  the 
Church  men  of  strength  and  great  char- 
acter. 

If  you  will  read  the  third  chapter  of 
Matthew,  you  will  find  many  truths  per- 
taining to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
tells  in  a  beautiful  manner  of  the  coming 
of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  time  of  our 
Savior's  entering  upon  His  life's  work  in 
the  land  of  Palestine.  John  went  about 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
and  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"And  people  Were  baptized  of  him  in 
Jordan,  confessing  their  sins."  Jesus,  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  came  to  John  and 
sought  baptism,  in  that  it  was  and  is  the 
command  of  God  the  Father,  that  all  His 
children  should  repent  of  their  sins  and 
be  baptized,  and  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Now  this  command  may 
be  somewhat  strange  to  you,  but  as  you 
think  about  it,  the  message  will  enlighten 
your  soul  gradually,  and  you  will  see  its 
practical  worth  in  life.  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  while  translating  the 
Book  of  Mormon  came  across  a  passage 
which  spoke  of  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  Not  understanding  what  it  meant, 
they  went  to  the  woods  and  prayed  to 
their  God  for  understanding  concerning 
the  subject,  and  while  thus  engaged, 
they  were  visited  by  a  messenger  from 
heaven.  He  talked  with  them,  and  said 
he  was  John  the  Baptist  and  that  he  had 
come  to  earth  to  minister  to  them  under 
the  direction  of  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
who  "still  held  the  priesthood  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek."  He  laid  his  hands 
noon  their  heads,  and  conferred  upon 
them  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  He  then 
gave  them  instructions  as  to  its  meaning, 
and  commanded  them  to  baptize  each, 
other  by  the  authority  given  by  the  heav- 
enly messenger.  This  they  did,  the  bap- 
tism being  performed  by  immersion,  as 
John  had  baptized  Jesus  Christ  just 
eighteen  hundred  years  before.  On  com- 
ing out  of  the  water,  they  ordained  each 
other  to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  "Thus 
was  the  beginning  made  to  the  member- 
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ship  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  initia- 
tory ordinance  being  performed  by  direct 
authority    from    heaven."* 

Now  the  ritual  of  baptism  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
these  days  are  closely  related.  Baptism 
is  a  symbol  of  our  expression  to  God  that 
we  have  a  heart  full  of  regret  for  our 
wrong  doings.  It  is  a  beautiful  symbol, 
too,  for  Jesus  went  into  the  water  and 
was  baptized,  and  it  is  He  who  has  given 
us  the  "way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  By 
baptism  we  grow  in  conscious  relation- 
ship with  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  bap- 
tism is  the  mere  expression  of  our  filial 
spirits;  it  is  the  expression  of  an  inward 
purification.  Is  not  life's  expressions 
made  up  of  symbols?  For  example.  We 
shake  the  hand  of  a  friend  to  express  re- 
gar  dand  good  will;  we  kneel  in  prayer 
to  our  Master  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work.  Is 
not  the  attitude  of  prayer  a  symbol  of 
reverence? 

All  these  principles  of  life  are  well 
worth  remembering.  In  fact,  they  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  religious  and 
moral  natures.  What  would  life  be  to 
you  if  you  had  no  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Power  or  the  Creator?  What  would  you 
do  as  you  grew  older,  if  you  could  not 
in  your  soul  change  some  thoughts  and 
actions  in  your  life  that  you  know  aie 
wrong?  In  fact,  if  you  could  not  have  a 
repentant  feeling  at  times,  you  would  lead 
a  miserable  life,  for  in  repentance,  and 
the  attempt  to  live  nearer  to  the  spirit 
of  right  and  truth  is  what  gives  you  and 
me  very  happy  thoughts.  Christopher 
Columbus  had  faith  that  by  sailing  west- 
ward, India  could  be  found.  He  was 
right,  though  America  stood  in  his  way. 
What  do  you  think  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  done  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  if  he  had  not  had  faith 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  right  would 
prevail  through  the  will  and  blessings  of 
God?  What  would  Joseph  Smith  have 
done,  if  his  faith  had  not  been  supreme 
in  his  daily  thoughts  and  activities?  As 
to  repentance,  we  have  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample in  the  life  of  George  Washington 
when  he  determined  to  leave  his  mother 
and  go  to  sea,  although  it  came  near  kill- 
ing his  good  parent.  He  went  to  her, 
wept  bitter  tears,  and  repented  before  her 
and  his  God  because  he  had  disobeyed 
the  better  principles  of  his  nature  and 
the  gentle  word  of  his  mother.  So  does 
baptism  become  the  great  expression  of 
our  cleaner  and  sweeter  spirits,  after  ex- 
pelling   from    our    natures    the    desire    to 
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sin.     Can  you  think  of  any  better  way  in 
life  to  express  our  repentance? 

Note. — What  were  some  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith  that  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Church?  Can 
you  give  some  reasons  why  organization 
is  necessary  in  all  government?  Are  you 
subject  to  any  laws  in  your  town  or  city? 
If  so,  what?  Why  do  we  have  civic  laws? 
Why  religious  laws?  Why  is  organiza- 
tion necessary  for  the  promulgation  of 
any  principle?  What  are  some  of  the 
great  civic  organizations  in  our  govern- 
ment? Can  you  think  of  any  other  great 
organizations  in  a  military  or  social 
aspect?  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
sixth  stanza  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Why  were  such 
principles  necessary  for  the  people  to 
learn  and  to  follow?  Tell  why  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  the  natural  expressions  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  lives. 

Lesson  13.     Difficulties  and  Problems. 

There  is  no  period  in  history  when  any 
great  movement  has  started  out  with 
clear  sailing.  It  takes  time  for  human 
society  to  catch  the  importance  of  new 
thought.  There  was  a  time  in  the  world's 
history  when  the  common  people  believed 
in  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  and  strange 
it  was  to  them  when  geographers  told 
them  of  the  earth's  rotundity.  If  yoti 
will  recall  Martin  Luther,  Columbus,  the 
founders  of  our  national  government, 
Marconi,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  and  a  host  of  others  whom  we 
might  name,  you  will  find  that  their  ideas 
came  in  conflict  with  the  ideas  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  at  times  were  they  ridi- 
culed and  utterly  scoffed  at.  Joseph 
Smith  had  the  same  kind  of  difficulties 
when  he  announced  to  his  fellow  man 
the  Book  of  Mormon  as  well  as  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  only  hard 
work  with  faith  in  God  that  can  prove 
the  truth  or  untruthfulness  of  things.  So 
it  is  with  the  religion  of  your  father  and 
mother,  and  those  who  have  brought 
about  the  various  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  as  they  exist  today.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain.  You  will  find  that  "Mor- 
monism"  from  the  beginning  had  a  very 
intelligent  class  of  men  and  women,  who 
testified  from  the  depths  of  their  souls 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  given  direct 
from  God  to  man.  You  will  find  by 
careful  study  that  it  has  ever  taken  ? 
very  splendid  class  of  men  and  women 
to  understand  "Mormonism,"  a  class  who 
arc  intelligent  and  who  are  ever  appre- 
ciative of  life's  great  problems  and  mys- 
teries.    So  Joseph  Smith   was  much  mis- 
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understood  during  his  entire  life,  and  yet 
not  a  single  thing  can  be  found  from  the 
documentary  evidence  of  his  day  that 
can  reveal  anything  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  splendid  type  of  high-mindedness, 
with  implicit  faith  in  his  God.  There 
was  opposition  wherever  he  lived.  Peo- 
ple could  not  understand  what  it  meant  to 
organize  a  new  Church  in  the  midst  of 
the  innumerable  churches  of  Christen- 
dom. And  yet,  you  will  not  find  anything 
that  refutes  the  claim  that  God,  our 
Father,  actually  reveals  Himself  to  His 
children.  For  He  loves  His  children, 
and  everything  in  nature  and  in  our  lives 
bear  testimony  of  our  Father's  goodness. 
If  you  will  study  your  text  books  very 
closely,  as  well  as  the  world's  best  litera- 
ture and  historical  writings,  you  will  find 
that  God  has  spoken  to  man  in  many 
ways.  Or  at  least,  there  are  many  things 
that  suggest  our  relationship  to  Him  who 
said:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
light."  Let  us  see  how  God  has  revealed 
Himself.  Have  you  ever  noted  the  mag- 
nificent grandeur  of  our  starry  sky? 
Astronomers  say  that  our  solar  system 
occupies  a  vast  globular  portion  of  space 
millions  of  miles  in  width,  and  in  this 
space  are  millions  of  stars.  On  a  dark- 
night,  you  will  be  able  to  discern  many 
planets,  which  some  scientists  say  are 
inhabited.  This  whole  universe,  includ- 
ing our  own  earth  is  held  together  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  moves  in  space  according 
to  some  fixed  plan.  Is  it  not  all  beau- 
tiful? Does  it  not  tell  you  of  some  great 
power  behind  it  all?  Then  look  at  the 
plant  and  mineral  world,  fs  there  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  pansy  or 
the  rose?  Is  not  our  Father  speaking 
through  them  of  His  greatness  and 
power?  Did  you  ever  observe  a  crystal, 
say,  a  diamond?  There  is  some  kind  of 
force  that  makes  the  elements  organize 
themselves  into  this  beautiful  stone.  And 
there  are  thousands  of  kinds  of  crystals. 
Do  they  not  all  suggest  a  force  that 
we  cannot  understand?  Why  it  all  seems 
to  me  that  the  Creator  initiated  the  work, 
and  left  man  to  himself  and  the  light  and 
capacity  given  him,  that  he  might  do  the 
rest.  "His  character  and  destiny  had  in 
a  sense  to  be  His  own  workmanship." 
All  who  believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  the  Bible,  hold  that  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  spoke  in  the  davs  gone 
by  to  His  children.  Mr.  John  Wilson  ot 
the  University  of  Lausanne  has  said  in 
his  very  beautiful  book,  entitled  "How- 
God  has  Spoken:"  "If  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence anaywhere  in  human  history  of  a 
divine  purpose,  it  is  in  that  training  of 
the  Flebrew  people  which  resulted  in  a 
lofty  conception  of  the  one  living  God 
who  reveals   Himself  to  men,  and  enters 


into  gracious  relationship  with  then!  as 
King.  Shepherd,  and  Friend."  Now 
Joseph  Smith  made  a  clear  Statement 
that  from  another  sphere  of  life;  the 
Lord  had  come  and  spoken  to  hini,  and 
metl  did  not  understand.  This  is  why 
there  was  opposition  to  hint  from  the 
first,  an  opposition  that  ended  in  a  great 
controversy,  and  which  brought  about  the 
death  of  this  modern  prophet. 

The  Prophet  -Joseph  Smith  began  his 
teachings  in  the  western  part  of  tin- 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Chureh 
after  its  organization  was  he'id  hi.  the' 
town  of  Fayette,  New  York,  on  April  11, 
1830.  A  large  number  of  people  attended 
the  meetings,  and  many  applied  for  bap- 
tisnt.  Branches  of  the  Church  were  or- 
ganized at  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  ahd  Har- 
mony, Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Fayette, 
the  latter  town  ever  remaining  a  center  of 
interest  for  the  Latter-day  Saint  of  to- 
day. These  were  the  small  beginnings  of 
a  movement  that  has  played  a  great  part 
in  the  history  of  American  development. 
"Mormonism"  began  on  the  frontier  of 
the  American  nation,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  has  it  been  growing  on  the  edge 
of  civilization.  Some  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  the  English  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  wrote  a  very  wonderful 
book  entitled  "The  American  Common- 
wealth." He  makes  a  significant  state- 
ment in  this  book  about  Western 
America.  Says  he:  "The  West  may  be 
called  the  most  distinctively  American 
part  of  America.  *  *  *  *  Northern 
Ohio  was  filled  from  New  England  and 
western  New  York,  and  in  its  turn  colo- 
nized northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
mucji   of  the   farther   Northwest." 

In  this  early  period  of  the  history  of 
the  Church,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Orson  Pratt. 
Sidney  Rigdon,  and  Edward  Partridge 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  new-  organization. 
All  i  if  them  played  a  great  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Church,  as  you  will 
see  later  on.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
was  a  very  busy  man  during  his  entire 
life,  and  in  1830,  he  began  to  revise  "the 
Holy  Scriptures,  a  work  that  absorbed 
his  attention  during  much  of  his  life.  Be- 
sides his  literary  work,  he  admonished 
his  people  constantly  to  upright  living, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  in  the  future 
to  receive  the  Word  of  God  and  live  up 
to  its  truth. 

Now,  recalling  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  a  history  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
American  Indian,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
one  of  the  first  great  acts  in  the  history 
nf  the  Church  was  to  carry  the  message 
of  divine  truth  to  the  Indians  in  the  fat- 
West.  The  Prophet  therefore  organized 
a  band  of  missionaries,  headed  by  Oliver 
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Cowdefy  arid  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  sent 
them  into  the  western  wilderness  to 
preach  the  gospel.  The  journey  Si  this 
company  was  the  forerunner  of  the  West' 
ward  migration  of  all  the  "Mormon" 
people.  Their  route  lay  through  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio;  thence  through  Indiana  by 
way  of  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  arid 
then  on  to  Jackson  County,  Missouri. 
Their  journey  was  a  hard  and  difficult 
One.  The  Country  was  unsettled  in  many 
parts,  and  the  missionaries  often  traveled 
for  days  in  rain  and  xieet,  Without  food 
and  fire.  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt  in  his 
autobiography  gives  a  full  account  Of  this 
jOiiffleV,  and  in  one  part  he  says:  "After 
ninth  fatigue  iirid  some  suffering,  we  all 
arrived  in  fride,perldeh<=e,  in  the  county  of 
Jackson,  on  the  extreme  Western  frontiers 
of  Missouri  and  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  about  fifteen  hundred  milfiS 
from  where  we  started,  and  we  had  per- 
formed most  of  the  journey  on  foot, 
through  a  wilderness  Country,  in  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  occupying  about  four 
months,  during  which  we  had  preached 
the  gospel  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Gen- 
tiles, and  two  nations  of  Indians;  baptiz- 
ing, confirming,  and  organizing  many 
hundreds  of  people  into  churches  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints."  The  missionaries  kept 
in  touch  with  the  Prophet,  making  re- 
ports now  and  then  of  the  work  done,  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  frontiersmen  of  those 
western  towns.  The  work  of  building  up 
i he  Church  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  had 
begun,  and  vou  will  see  in  the  next  part 
how  the  "Mormon"  people  developed 
their  industrial,  civic,  social,  religious, 
and  moral  institutions  during  the  decade 
from  1830  to  1840.  a  period  that  marks  a 
ranid  advancement  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  American  people. 

Note. — Why  was  the  organization  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  a  new  idea  in  history?  Why  would 
it  naturally  brook  opposition  at  first? 
Can  you  give  instances  in  history  of 
where  great  movements  have  been  op- 
posed by  society?  Was  Columbus  op- 
posed? was  Washington?  was  Luther? 
Can  you  show  wherein  Joseoh  Smith  was 
a  very  intelligent  man?  What  is  a  re- 
former? Was  Joseph  Smith  a  reformer?' 
Why?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  civic 
or  religious  organizations?  Can  you 
prove  that  our  Church  is  a  wonderful 
organization.  Why  was  it  a  good 
thing  for  the  early  "Mormons"  to  remain 
on  the  American  frontier?  Why  did  the 
Prophet  send  the  first  missionaries  to  the 
far  West'  Why  were  they  interested  in 
the  Indians?  Can  you  explain  why  the 
decade  from  1830  to  1840  was  an  im- 
portant period  in  American  history?  Give 


something  in  detail  as  to  the  western 
movement  in  American  history,  and  the 
age  of  inventions. 

Lesson  14.    To  the  Teacher. 

You  will  observe  from  my  previous  les- 
sons, that  I  arn  trying  to  emphasize  seme 
few  cardinal  points  in  0\if  Church  his- 
tory. History  is  hot  a,  Were  ree'ital  of 
events  arid  dates.  Far  from  it.  You  should 
do  everything  possible  to  get  the  spirit  of 
the  early  American  frontier  times,  and 
the  type  of  men  that  the  frontier  pro- 
duced'. In  taking  the  early  events  of 
Church  history,  study  carefully  some  o( 
the  types  of  men  who  took  hold  of  the 
work.  Such  men,  for  example,  as  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  Orson  Pratt,  Edward  Par- 
tridge, Brigham  Young,  etc.  Then  in  this 
lesson,  have  your  students  reaf!  some  in- 
teresting passages  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon or  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.-  This 
to  keep  in  mind  the  spirit  of  their  .study. 
Let  the  students  be  free  to  discover.  Let 
them  read  about  the  times  arid  the  meit, 
and  tell  about  them  in  class.  ^  Do  not 
hamper  them  nor  yourselves  with  formal! 
outlines.  A  good  teacher  is  never  hanr- 
pered  with  Outlines.  An  outline  is  siwf-- 
ply  a  guide,  but  a  poor  guide  if  it  is  cori' 
ducive  to  making  the  recitation  mechan- 
ical. 

Other  good  topics  for  thfs_  lesson 
would  be:  "The  Church  at  Kfrfland," 
"Early  Trials  and  Difficulties  as  Told  by 
Pioneers."  "Some  Early  Day  Revela- 
tions," etc. 


Third  Year— Old  Testament 

Lesson  13.     The  Call  of  Mo&es, 

Teachers'  Text:     Exodus,  3  to  \t.    . 
Topical  Analysis  for  Individual  ASiigri".- 
ment :  .    . 

(a)  Explain     the     circumstances     which' 

brought  Moses  into  the  country' 
of  the  Midianites,  and  what  was'' 
the  origin  of  that  people. 

(b)  Give  an   account  of  God's   first  ap- 

pearance to  Moses,  and  the  two 
chief  events  of  that  appearance: 
the  burning  bush,  and  the  holy- 
ground. 

(c)  The   call   of   Moses  as   the  deliverer 

of  Israel,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Moses  received  his  call. 

(d)  Explain    the     miracles      that      were 

wrought  by  divine  power  as  a 
sign  to  Moses  that  the  power  of 
God  was  great  and  would  be  with 
him. 

(e)  The  call  of  Aaron,  and  the  reasons 

leading  up  to  it. 
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( f)  Recount  the  excuses  which  Moses 
offered  as  a  reason  for  his  in- 
competence and  his  inability  to 
perform  the  task  to  which  God 
assigned  him. 
^im:     The  willingness  of  God  to  pro- 

"  ide   means   for   any   difficult   task   which 

lie  may  assign  to  one  of  His  children. 
Significance  of  Events: 

'(a)  The  obstacles  Moses  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  bringing  his  mission  to  the 
notice  of  Pharaoh  and  in  secur- 
ing the  latter's  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  people  of  Israel. 

(k)  Recount  the  ten  plagues  which  God 
sent  upon  the  Egyptians  and  the 
events   connected   with   them. 

(c)  Relate     the      establishment    of     the 

Passover,  which  became  a  cele- 
brated event  in  the  subsequent 
worship   in   Israel. 

(d)  Recount  the  miracles  which  belong 

to  the  call  and  early  mission  of 
Moses. 
Lesson  in  the  Class: 

1.  The    sacred    spots    of     earth,      places 

which  God  has  designated  as  holy, 
revealed  at  different  times  to  man. 

2.  The  meekness  of  Moses,  and  how  it 

was  overcome  by  divine  manifesta- 
tions of  power.  Moses  was  gov- 
erned by  his  past  experiences  and 
was  fearful  of  the  dangers  which 
welled  up  in   his  imagination. 

3.  The  education  of  Moses  in  the  powers 

of  patience,  and  the  tenacity  which 
his  patience  gave  him  in  following 
the  promptings  of  God,  and  in  ac- 
complishing the  mission  which  he 
was  sent  to  perform. 

4.  The     dangers    of   a   hardened    heart: 

Hardness  of  heart  the  result  of  sin. 

Lesson   14.     The  Beginning  of  the 
Exodus. 

Teachers'  Text:     Exodus,  13  to  18. 
Topical   Analysis   for   General   Assign- 
ment: 

(a)  The  direction   taken   by   Moses   and 

the  Israelites  when  they  left  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  the  reasons 
why  they  did  not  take  the  short 
course  by  which  the  people  in 
those  days  went  from  Palestine  to 
Egypt. 

(b)  The     remains     of     Joseph    and    the 

promise  that  was  made  him  with 
respect  to  his  bones  when  his  peo- 
ple should  be  delivered  out  of 
bondage. 

(c)  The    divine    guidance    by    means    of 

clouds  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night.  What  effect  these  great 
manfestations  would  _  have  upon 
the  people  besides  indicating  what 


their  course  of  travel  would  be. 

(d)  The  approach  of  the  people  to  the 

Red  Sea,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Israelites  crossed 
and  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed. 

(e)  The  first  announcement  of  a  proph- 

etess in  Israel.  The  appearance  of 
Miriam,  the  sister  who  had  guarded 
Moses  in  the  rushes  of  the  Nile. 
Her  leadership  in  song  and  dem- 
onstrations. 

(f)  The    flesh    pots    of    Egypt,    and    the 

contrast     between    the    life    upon 
which    the     Israelites    had    entered 
and  that  from  which  they  had  been 
delivered. 
Aim:     The    trials    which    people    must 
undergo  in  serving  God  when  they  have 
been  called  to  perform  some  special  mis- 
sion  in   life. 

Significance  of  Events: 

(a)  The   trials   that   God   put   upon    the 

people  and  the  tests  which  He 
made  of  their  faith. 

(b)  Food    sent    from    heaven.       Manna, 

and  how  it  served  the  people  for 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 

fc)     Moses  smites  the  rock  of  Rephidim. 

(d)     The   beginning   of   the    wars   which 
the    inhabitants    of   the    wilderness 
waged  against  the  Israelites. 
Lesson  in  the   Class: 

1.  The  call  of  woman  to  aid  her  sex  and 

inspire  them  with  courage  and 
hope.  Miriam  a  leader  and  a 
prophetess  in  Israel. 

2.  The  call  of  men  to  perform  a  certain 

mission,  as  instanced  'by  Joshua, 
who  was  to  be  the  greatest  warrior 
in  Israel,  and  the  call  of  Jethro. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  people  so  as 

to  enable  Moses  to  perform  the 
weightier   duties   of  his  leadership. 

4.  The  qualifications  of  an  office-holder 

in  ancient  Israel. 

Lesson   15.     Moses  at  Sinai. 

Text:     Exodus.   19  to  33. 
Topical    Analysis   for   General   Assign- 
ment: 

(a)  At  Sinai  the  Lord  announces  to  the 

people  the  character  of  their  mis- 
sion in  life,  and  the  kind  of  a  na- 
tion they  were  to  be.  "And  ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  a  holy  nation."  They  were  to 
be  to  the  Lord  a  treasure  above  all 
oeople  of  the  earth,  provided  they 
kept  their  covenant  with  the  Lord. 

(b)  The   manifestation    of   God's   power 

upon   the  mountain,  and  the  deliv- 
ery    of    the     Ten    Commandments 
which  God  gave  to  Moses  and  the 
people. 
<"c)     The  fear  of  the  people  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  Jehovah,  and  their  request 
that  Moses  speak  with  the  Lord 
for  them. 

(d)  The     establishment    of   a    prophetic 

office  through  the  call  of  Moses. 
Since  his  day  men  have  approached 
God  through  the  intercession  of 
those  who  have  received  divine  ap- 
pointment. 

(e)  The    sojourn    of    Moses   in    a   cloud 

for  a  period  of  forty  days  and  forty 
nights. 

(f)  The  establishment  of  the  tabernacle, 

and  its  place  in  the  worship  of  an- 
cient Israel. 
Aim:     The  lesson  shows  how  a  people 
will    cling   to    its    traditions    and    beliefs, 
even  in  the  presence  of  divine  manifesta- 
tions  of  power. 

Significance  of  Events: 
(a)     The    conversion    of     ancient     Israel 
from    their    idolatrous    worship    in 
Egypt  to  a  new  system  of  worship, 
provided  by  Jehovah, 
(hi     The   hold   that   idolatry   takes   upon 
the   human    heart.      How   men   and 
women    cling   to   their   old   beliefs, 
and  how  they  live  in  fear  of  their 
superstitions. 
(c)     "The    glory   of    God."   and    of   what 
it  consists.     An  evidence  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  Jehovah,  who  created 
man  in  His  own  image. 
Lesson  in  the  Class: 

1.  Give    an    outline    description     of     the 

tabernacle  and  its  different  dimen- 
sions. 

2.  What   was   the   ark   of  the   covenant, 

and  where  was  it  kept? 

3.  Describe  the  altar,  upon  which  burnt 

incense  was  offered. 

4.  Give    an    account    of   all    the    utensils 

used  in  the  tabernacle. 

5.  Who    were    the    Levites?      And    who 

were  the  priests? 

6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Aaronic 

Priesthood? 

7.  Give   an    account   of  the   golden  calf. 

Lesson    16.     Worship   in   Ancient   Israel. 

Text:     Exodus,   34  to   40:   Leviticus,    1 
to  16. 


Topical    Analysis    for   General   Assign- 
ment: 

(a)  The  place  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  re- 

ligious history  of  Israel,  and  how 
the  people  there  were  reminded  by 
its  thunderings  of  God's  presence. 

(b)  The  construction  of  the  tabernacle 

and  the  call  of  such  men  as-  Beza- 
leel  to  be  expert  workmen,  or  ar- 
tificers, by  divine  inspiration. 

(c)  The    ornamentation    of    the    taber- 

nacle by  gold  and  fine  linen. 

(d)  Explain    the    "Holy   of    Holies,"    or 

"the  Sanctum  Sanctorum."  What 
was  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  larger  room,  known  simply  as 
"the  holy  place?" 

(e)  The    sacrifice    of    animals,    and    the 

manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  was 
performed. 

(f)  Explain    the    manner    in    which    the 

High  Priest  was  clothed. 

(g)  Give    an     account    of    the    blessing 

which  was  pronounced  upon  the 
people  by  the  Levitical  Priesthood. 
Aim:  The  education  of  the  people  in 
the  law  of  sacrifice  which  was  intended 
to  fit  them  to  receive  the  sacrifice  which 
God  Himself  would  make  in  the  meridian 
of  time  by  offering  up  His  Only  Begot- 
ten Son. 

Significance  of  Events: 

(a)  A   complete   change   in   the   manner 

of  worship  among  the  children  of 
Israel. 

(b)  A  preparation  in  the  wilderness  for 

the  worship  of  God  in  His  temple 
when  the  time  for  its  construction 
should   arrive. 

(c)  The  education   of  the  people  to   re- 

spect divinely  appointed  authority. 
Lesson  in  the  Class: 

1.  Explain    the   materials   out   of  which 

the  tabernacle  was  constructed. 

2.  How  was  the  tabernacle  specially  pre- 

pared for  the  life  of  the  people  in 
the  wilderness? 

3.  The  setting  apart  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

4.  Who  took  the  place  of  the  Levites  in 

making    up    the   Twelve    Tribes    of 
Israel? 
3.     The  manner  in  which  the  priests  were 
set  apart  for  their  office. 


Duty. 


The     sphere    of    duty    is    infinite.       It  rounds    us.      Obedience    to    duty,    at    all 

exists  in  every  station  of  life.     We  have  costs    and   risks,   is    the   very   essence    of 

it   not  in  our  choice  to  be   rich   or  poor,  the    highest    civilized    life.      Great    deeds 

to  be  happy  or  unhappy;  but'  it  becomes  must  be  worked  for,  hoped  for,  died  for, 

us   to   do   the   duty  that  everywhere   sur-  now   as   in   the   past. — Selected. 
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Biographical  Sketches  from  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

[Prepared  by  Josiah  Burrows.] 
a 
Lesson   10 — The  Story  of  Alma. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  April.) 

Text:     Mosiah,  chapters  17  and  18. 

Alma,  the  elder,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  a  direct  descendant  of  Nephi 
the  son  of  LehL  He  was  born  in  the  land 
of  Lehi-Nephi,  173  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  Savior,  while  Zeniff  was  reigning  as 
king    over   the    Nephites. 

While  a  young  man  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  priests  of  King  Noah,  which  placed 
him  in  very  bad  company,  as  they  were 
a  lazy,  wicked  corrupt  body.  Alma,  how- 
ever, was  an  exception,  as  we  feel  assured 
he  lived  a  much  better  life  than  did  his 
companions  in  the  priesthood.  Alma  was 
present  on  the  occasion  when  the 
Prophet  Abinadi  severely  rebuked  King 
Noah  and  his  priests,  for  the  terrible  sins 
and  crimes  they  had  committed.  Alma 
was  touched  by  the  preaching  of  Abinadi, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  prophet  spoke 
the  truth,  and  firmly  believed  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  would  come  upon 
Noah  and  his  people  if  they  did  not  re- 
pent. 

It  was  different  with  the  king.  Abin- 
adi's  earnest  appeals  made  no  impression 
upon  him,  and  becoming  angry.  King 
Noah  ordered  his  priests  to  seize  Abinadi 
and  have  him  put  to  death. 

At  that  moment  Alma  stepped  for- 
ward, and  began  to  plead  -for  the  life  of 
the  prophet.  That  was  a  brave  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  the'  act  came  very  near 
costing  him  his  life.  Noah  was  so  en- 
raged, that  he  ordered  Alma  cast  out,  and 
later,  sent  his  servants  to  find  him  and 
slay  him.  But  Alma  concealed  himself 
in  a  safe  place,  and  his  pursuers  were 
unable  to  find  him. 

Alma  remained  in  hiding  many  days, 
and  occupied  the  time  in  recording  the 
many  precious  truths  and  prophecies  ut- 
tered by  Abinadi.  Alma,  through  the 
preaching  of  Abinadi,  was  made  to  feel 
his  own  unworthiness.  As  he  reviewed 
his  life,  he  saw  that  it  was  not  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  that  he  had  often 
done  things  that  were  wrong.  But  he 
sincerely  repented,  and  earnestly  pleading 
fcir   forgiveness,   emerged   from  his   "hid- 
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ing  place,  with  the  determination  to 
spend  his  time  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
He  at  once  began  to  labor  among  the 
people,  teaching  them  the  precious  truths 
of  the  Gospel  that  he  had  learned  from 
Abinadi. 

The  Lord  blessed  the  labors  of  Alma. 
Many  people  believed  the  things  that  he 
taught  them,  and  in  due  time  a  band  of 
good,  true,  faithful  disciples  had  gathered 
around  him.  In  order  that  they 
might  be  secure  from  their  enemies,  and 
enabled  to  worship  in  peace,  they  took 
up  their  abode  in  a  small  forest  near 
the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi,  which  was 
shunned  by  the  people  on  account  of 
being  infested  by  wild  beasts.  This  place 
was  called  Mormon,  being  named  after 
one  of  the  kings. 

In  that  secluded  spot  Alma  and  his 
followers  often  met,  and  were  taught  by 
their  beloved  leader  the  true  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  As  the  forest  contained  a 
fountain  of  pure  water,  it  proved  to  be  a 
most  appropriate  place  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Being 
instructed  in  this  principle  by  Alma, 
the  people  joyfully  expressed  their  de- 
sires to  be  baptized,  and  with  Helam 
as  the  first  candidate,  this  sacred  ordi- 
nance was  administered  by  him  to  two 
hundred   and   four  souls. 

Finally,  King  Noah  learned  of  the  place 
where  Alma  and  his  followers  were  meet- 
ing, and  sent  an  army  to  slay  them.  But 
the  Lord  warned  Alma,  who  quickly  noti- 
fied his  people  who  hastily  got  their  fam- 
ilies together  and  fled  into  the  wilderness. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
and  after  traveling  eight  days  in  the 
wilderness,  they  came  to  a  choice  part 
of  the  country,  with  an  abundance  of 
pure  water,  where  they  decided  to  settle. 

This  place  they  called  Helam,  which 
name  afterwards  was  given  a  city  by  ilat 
name.  Here  they  lived  in  peace  for  many 
years,  and  were  greatly  blessed  of  the 
Lord. 

Finally  a  terrible  calamity  befell  them. 
They  were  discovered  by  an  army  of  La- 
manite  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  wilderness.  The  people  became 
greatly  alarmed,  but  Alma  calmed  their 
fears,  and  with  some  of  his  associates 
went  out  to  meet  the  army.  They  pleaded 
with  the  Lamanites  to  spare  their  lives, 
and  this  the  Lamanites  agreed  to,  on  con- 
dition that  Alma  would  direct  them  to  the 
land  of  Nephi. 

Later,  however,  they  violated  their 
covenant  with  Alma,  and  appointed  Amu- 
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Ion,  a  bitter  Nephite  apostate,  king  over 
that  part  of  the  country,  including  the 
land  of  Helam.  Under  the  reign  of  this 
nicked  man,  the  people  were  brought  into 
bondage  and  suffered  terribb',  but  were 
finally  delivered  by  the  Lord,  and  made 
their  escape  to  Zarahenila,  where  they 
were  joyfully  received  by  their  Nephite 
brethren. 

King  Mosiah  made  Alma  high  priest 
over  the  whole  nation.  He  traveled  a 
great  deal,  taught  the  people  the  ways  of 
the  Lord,  established  seven  branches  of 
the  Church  in  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  and 
thousands  were  blessed  through  his  faith- 
ful labors.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82 
years  and  was  greatly  mourned  by  the 
people. 

Thought  for  the  teacher:  Through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind  may  be 
saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel. 

Memory  gem:  "We  believe  that  the 
first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  are:  First;  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  Second,  repentance;  Third,  bap- 
tism by  immersion  for  the  remission  of 
sins:  Fourth,  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
gift  of  the   Holy  Ghost." 

Truth  to  be  taught:  In  order  to  gain 
salvation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  per- 
son must  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
obey   His  Gospel. 

Point  of  contact:  Lead  the  pupils  to 
tell  of  their  belief  in  the  first  principles 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

Lesson  11 — The  Story  of  Limhi. 

(For  Third   Sunday  in   April.) 

Text:  Mosiah,  chapters  19  to  23,  in- 
clusive. 

After  the  death  of  Noah,  his  son  Limhi 
began  to  reign  as  king  over  the  Nephites 
in  the  land  of  Lehi-Nephi.  The  Nephites 
at  this  time,  were  in  bondage  to  the  La- 
manites,  to  whom  they  had  to  pay  an- 
nually, one-half  of  all  they  possessed.  To 
prevent  the  Nephites  from  leaving  the 
country,  the  Lamanites  stationed  guards 
in  different  parts  of  the  land.  All  these 
trials  had  come  upon  the  Nephites  be- 
cause they  had  departed  from  the  ways  of 
righteousness. 

For  two  years  Limhi  and  his  people 
were  permitted  to  live  in  peace.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  became  embroiled 
in  another  terrible  war  with  the  Laman- 
ites, which  occurred  as  follows: 

One  day  a  number  of  Lamanite  maid- 
ens, went  to  a  place  called  Shemlon  to  en- 
gage in  dancing.  While  thus  engaged, 
there  suddenly  rushed  upon  them  a  num- 
ber of  wicked  men,  who  seized  them,  and 
carried  them  into  the  wilderness.  These 
men  were  priests  of  King  Noah.     When 


the  maidens  failed  to  return  home,  there 
was  great  excitement  among  the  people. 
The  rumor  soon  spread  that  they  had 
been  captured  by  the  Nephites,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Lamanite  armies  were 
preparing  for  war  against  the  people  of 
Limhi.  Limhi,  discovering  the  activity  of 
the  Lamanites,  quickly  reported  the  same 
to  his  people.  All  the  Nephite  men  who 
could  bear  arms  responded  promptly  and 
went  forth  to  meet  their  foes.  A  terrible 
battle  followed,  but  finally  the  Nephites 
gained  the  victory.  The  Lamanite  king 
was  left  behind  severely  wounded,  and 
being  found  by  the  Nephite  soldiers  was 
brought  before  Limhi.  Limhi  questioned 
h.im  to  the  cause  of  the  attack,  and 
was  greatly  surprised  to  be  accused  by 
the  king  of  causing  the  abduction  of  the 
Lamanite  maidens.  Limhi  being  advised 
by  Gideon  the  kings  captain,  that  it  was 
the  priests  of  Noah  who  had  stolen  the 
Lamanite  maidens,  soon  convinced  the 
king  that  the  Nephites  were  innocent,  and 
very  shortly  peace  was  restored. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Lamanites 
again  began  to  exercise  dominion  over 
the  Nephites.  They  made  them  work 
hard  in  the  fields,  placed  heavy  burdens 
on  them  and  drove  them  like  dumb 
brutes.  Three  times  the  Nephites  rose 
in  open  rebellion,  and  each  time  they 
were  defeated.  Life  was  fast  becoming 
almost  unbearable  to  them.  Day  and 
night  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  af- 
fliction, pleading  with  Him  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies. 

Finally  the  Lord  looked  in  mercy  upon 
them,  and  through  the  influence  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  softened  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies,  so  that  the  Lamanites  began  to 
tteat    them    more   kindly. 

About  this  time  Limhi  chose  a  num- 
ber of  men,  and  sent  them  off  secretly,  to 
try  and  find  the  land  of  Zarahemla.  But 
they  got  lost  in  the  wilderness  and  failed 
to  accomplish  their  mission.  At  last  they 
reached  a  part  of  the  country  which  was 
covered  with  bones,  and  they  concluded 
that  this  was  the  land  of  Zarahemla.  But 
they  were  mistaken.  The  bones  they  saw 
were  the  remains  of  a  different  people, 
the  Jaredites,  whom  the  Lord  had 
brought  to  this  land  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  The  Jaredites  had  left  a  history, 
written  upon  twenty-four  gold  _  plates. 
This  record  was  found  by  Limhi's  men 
and  delivered  to  Limhi.  It  was  after- 
wards translated  into  the  language  of  the 
Nephites. 

When  the  Lord  saw  that  the  people  of 
Limhi  were  sufficiently  humbled.  He 
opened  up  the  way  for  their  deliverance. 
He  inspired  His  servant.  King  Mosiah,  to 
send  out  a  company  of  sixteen  strong 
men    in    search    of   the    people    of   Zeniff, 
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who  had  left  Zarahemla  many  years  be- 
fore. Ammon,  a  son  of  King  Mosiah, 
was  in  charge.  After  traveling  for  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness,  the  party  came 
to  the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi.  Ammon  with 
three  others  went  into  the  city.  They 
were  arrested  as  spies  and  cast  into 
prison.  Two  days  later  they  were  brought 
before  King  Limhi,  when  Ammon  ex- 
plained the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come.  Limhi  at  once  summoned  his  peo- 
ple who  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  statement  of  Ammon  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Zarahemla  in  search  of 
them,  and  who  were  desirous  that  they 
should  return  with  them  to  their  own 
people. 

The  next  problem  was  how  to  escape 
from  the  Lamanites.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Gideon  the  Lamanite  guards  were  sup- 
plied with  a  liberal  quantity  of  wine,  and 
becoming  intoxicated,  the  people  of  Lim- 
hi guided  by  Ammon  and  his  brethren 
made  their  escape. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  King  Mosiah  and 
his  people,  when  Ammon  and  his  brethren 
returned  to  Zarahemla,  accompanied  by 
Limhi  and  his  followers,  and  greater  still 
was  the  joy  of  the  people  of  Limhi,  who 
rendered  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  their  de- 
liverance. Limhi  and  his  people  were 
baptized  by  Alma  the  elder,  and  became 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Thought  for  the  Teacher:  "The  Lord 
is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger, 
and  plenteous  in  mercy." 

Memory  Gem:  "Let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts;  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him; 
and,  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly 
pardon." 

Truth  to  be  Taught:  Sincere  repent- 
ance and  humility  win  God's  mercy  and 
forgiveness. 

Point  of  Contact:  Lead  the  pupils  to 
tell  how  they  have  been  forgiven  for 
wrongs  they  have  done  when  they  gave 
evidence  of  sincere  repentance. 

Lesson    12 — Mahonri    Moriancumer,    the 
Brother  of  Jared. 

(For  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  April.) 

Text:     The  Book  of  Ether.  _ 

Jared,  his  brother  and  their  families, 
lived  among  the  people  who  undertook 
to  build  the  great  tower  of  Babel,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  This  being  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  He,  by  con 
founding  their  language,  put  a  stop  to 
their  work.  Jared  and  his  brother  were 
not  idolators  as  were  the  people  around 
them,  but  they  believed  in  the  true  God 
and  ordered  their  lives  according  to  His 


will.  In  response  to  the  prayer  of  the 
brother  of  Jared,  the  Lord  assured  him 
that  He  would  not  confound  their  lan- 
guage, but  promised  to  lead  him  and  his 
brother  and  their  people  far  away  to  a 
rich  choice  land. 

They  were  accordingly  commanded  to 
gather  together  their  flocks,  and  seeds  of 
every  kind,  and  journey  down  the  valley 
northward.  They  did  as  the  Lord  re- 
quired, and  soon  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
Nimrod,  where  they  made  further  prepar- 
ations. They  set  snares  to  catch  fowls, 
constructed  a  vessel  in  which  to  carry 
fish,  and  also  decided  to  take  with  them 
swarms  of  bees. 

While  sojourning  in  this  valley  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  the  brother  of  Jared, 
and  told  him  that  the  people  who  should 
possess  this  land  of  promise,  should  be 
required  to  serve  Him  the  only  true  God, 
or  they  should  be  swept  off  when  the 
fulness  of  His  wrath  should  come  upon 
them. 

After  traveling  for  a  long  time  in  the 
wilderness  the  company  reached  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean.  Here  they  decided  to 
remain  for  some  time,  and  named  the 
place  Moriancumer.  They  remained  here 
four  years.  During  this  period  they  be- 
came careless  and  neglectful  and  did 
many  things  that  were  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord. 

One  day  the  Lord  came  down  from 
heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  talked  with  the 
brother  of  Jared  for  three  hours.  He 
reproved  him  and  his  people  for  their 
unfaithfulness,  and  warned  them  against 
committing  sin  in  the  future.  This  re- 
proof made  the  brother  of  Jared  feel  very 
sorry.  He  repented  of  his  sins,  and 
pleaded  with  the  Lord  for  forgiveness. 

The  Lord  then  commanded  the  brother 
of  Jared  to  construct  a  number  of  barges, 
to  carry  the  company  across  the  great 
waters.  Accordingly  eight  vessels  were 
built.  Each  vessel  was  the  length  of  a 
tree,  and  was  of  light  construction. 
After  the  vessels  were  built,  the  problem 
of  lighting  them  presented  itself,  as  they 
felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  the 
great  ocean  in  darkness.  After  praying 
to  the  Lord  the  brother  of  Jared  went 
up  to  a  high  mountain,  called  Mount 
Shelem.  There  he  found  a  rock  from 
which  he  extracted  sixteen  small  white 
clear  stones.  He  returned  with  them  to 
the  place  where  he  had  conversed  with 
the  Lord,  and  with  great  faith  and  sin- 
cerity of  heart  prayed  as  follows: 

"And  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
all  power,  and  can  do  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  for  the  benefit  of  man;  therefore 
touch  these  stones,  O  Lord,  with  thy 
finger,  and  prepare  them  that  they  may 
shine   forth    in   darkness;   and   thev   shall 
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shine  forth  unto  us  in  the  vessels  which 
we  have  prepared,  that  we  may  have  light 
while  we  cross  the  sea. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the 
brother  of  Jared  had  said  these  words, 
behold,  the  Lord  stretched  forth  his  hand 
and  touched  the  stones,  one  by  one  with 
His  finger;  and  the  veil  was  taken  off  the 
eyes  of  the  brother  of  Jared,  and  he  saw 
the  finger  of  the  Lord;  and  it  was  as  the 
linger  of  a  man,  like  unto  flesh  and  blood; 
and  the  brother  of  Jared  fell  down  before 
the  Lord,  for  he  was  struck  with  fear." 

Later,  in  response  to  the  earnest  prayer 
and  very  great  faith  exhibited  by  the 
brother  of  Jared,  the  Lord  revealed  Him- 
self unto  him,  saying: 

"And  never  have  I  showed  myself  unto 
man  whom  I  have  created,  for  never  has 
man  believed  in  me  as  thou  hast.  Seest 
ihou  that  ye  are  created  after  mine  own 
image?  Yes,  even  all  men  were  created 
in  the  beginning,  after  mine  own  image. 

"Behold,  this  body,  which  ye  now  be- 
hold is  the  body  of  my  Spirit:  and  man 
have  I  created  after  the  body  of  my 
Spirit:  and  even  as  I  appear  unto  thee 
to  be  in  the  Spirit,  will  I  appear  unto  my 
people  in  the  flesh." 

After  this  glorious  manifestation  the 
'■"•other  of  Jared  returned  to  his  people. 
The  sixteen  stones  were  placed  in  the 
barges,  two  in  each  vessel,  and  soon  all 
was  in  readiness  for  the  journey.  The 
company  embarked  and  were  soon  glid- 
ing over  the  waters  to  the  promised  land. 
The  Lord  caused  the  wind  to  favor  them, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  days  they  reached  their  destin- 
ation. 

As  soon  as  the  Jaredites  landed,  they 
bowed  in  humility  before  the  Lord,  and 
praised  Him  for  His  protecting  care  over 
them,  and  for  the  glorious  land  to  which 
He  had  led  them.  The  Jaredites  grew  to 
be  a  great  and  mighty  people,  but,  sad 
to  relate,  they  were  finally  destroyed  be- 
cause of  their  wickedness. 

The  brother  of  Jared  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  retaining  the  favor  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  love  of  the  people.  When  he 
died,  he  left  behind  him  twenty-two  sons 
and  daughters. 

Thought  for  the  Teacher:  All  men,  in 
the  beginning,  were  created  in  the  image 
of  God. 

Memory  Gem:  "So  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him;  male  and  female  created 
He  them." 

Truth  to  be  Taught:  Man  is  in  the 
image  of  God. 

Point  of  Contact:  Lead  the  children  to 
t^ll  of  their  belief  in  a  personal  God.  and 
to  give  their  reasons  for  this  belief. 


Third  Year-Life  of  Christ 

(Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon.) 
Lesson  10.    Jesus  and  Nicodemus. 

(For  the  Second  Sunday  in  April.) 

Text:     John    3:     1-22. 

The  fame  of  Jesus  spread  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  among  the 
people.  Most  of  the  rulers  hated  Him, 
ana  did  all  they  could  to  oppose  His  pro- 
gress. But  not  all  were  so  disposed. 
Some  sought  to  learn  more  of  His  teach- 
ings and  among  these  was  Nicodemus, 
"a  ruler  of  the  Jews"  who  came  to  him 
by  night,  and  said  unto  Him:  "Rabbi, 
we  know  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from 
God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracules 
that  Thou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
him." 

Jesus  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  and  said:  "Verily,  verly,  I  say 
unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Have  the  children  commit  to  memory 
the  fourteenth  to  twenty-second  verses 
inclusive: 

"And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  man  be  lifted  up: 

"That  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should   not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 

"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  should  not  per- 
ish, but  have  everlasting  life. 

"For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world;  but  that  the 
World  through  Him   might  be  saved. 

"He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  con 
demned:  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already,  because  he  hath  not  be 
lieved  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God. 

"And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil. 

"For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest 
his  deeds  should  be  reproved. 

"But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to 
the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made 
manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God. 

"After  these  things  came  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea;  and 
there  He  tarried  with  them,  and  bap- 
tized." 

Lesson  11 — The  Savior  and  the  Samaritan 
Women. 

Text:     John  4:     1-30. 

To   understand   the   events   at   the   well 
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known  as  Jacob's  well,  at  the  little  city 
of  Sychar,  in  Samaria,  it  is  necesssary  to 
know  something  of  Samaria.  The  people 
there  were  generally  looked  down  upon 
by  the  orthodox  Jews.  But  the  Savior 
Himself  did  not  fear  contact  with  these 
despised  people.  Later  we  shall  refer  to 
the  parable  of  the  "Good  Samaritan" 
(See   Luke   10:33-37). 

And  in  the  text  above  given  we  are 
told  that  when  the  Savior  left  Judea  and 
desired  to  go  into  Galilee  "He  must  needs 
go  through  Samaria."  Jesus,  wearied  by 
I  lis- journey,  was  seated  by  Jacob's  well 
while  His  disciples  had  gone  into  the 
city  to  buy  food.  A  woman  of  Samaria 
approached  the  well  to  draw  water.  Jesus 
asked  her  for  a  drink.  She  was  surprised 
that  a  Jew  should  ask  a  woman  of  Sa- 
maria for  a  drink,  "for  the  Jews  have  not 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  In  the 
conversation  which  follows  the  Savior 
teaches  Iter  of  the  nec-a  of  spiritual  re- 
freshment as  well  as  water  for  the  earthly 
body.  Tlie  woman  gradually  comes  to 
know  that  Jesus  is  a  prophet  and  knows 
her  life  as  well  as  thoughts.  She  sought 
to  know  who.  were  right,  the  Samaritans 
who  taught  to  worship  in  their  mountain 
or  the  Jews  who  said  that  in  Jerusalem 
is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  believe 
Me.  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jeru- 
salem,  worship   the   Father. 

"Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what:  we 
know  what  we  worship:  for  salvation  is 
of  the  Jews. 

"But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshipers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the 
Father   seeketh   such   to   worship   Him. 

"God  is  a  spirit:  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

From  the  last  verse  quoted  above  some 
of  the  sectarian  world  try  to  make  it 
appear  that  God  has  no  body:  but  is 
Spirit  without  body.  But  the  Savior  here 
sought  only  to  teach  the  necessity  of 
worshiping  in  truth  and  earnest  and  with 
proper  spirit  the  true  God.  And  that  He 
could  be  worshiped  not  alone  in  that 
mountain  and  in  Jerusalem  but  wherever 
we  are. 

Many  passages  of  scripture  can  be 
quoted  to  show  that  God  is  a  being 
with  body  made  perfect  but  similar  to 
man,  but  for  our  purpose  we  will  give 
here  only  two:  Genesis  1:27:  "So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him;  male  and 
female  created  He  them."  Again,  in  John 
14:7-9:  "If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  should 
have  known  My  Father  also:  and  from 
henceforth  ye  know  Him,  and  have  seen 
Him." 


"Philip  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  shew  us 
the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
Me,  Philip?  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  thou 
then,  Shew  us  the  Father?" 

And  when  the  vision  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  given  to  the  boy  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith,  they  appeared  to  him  as 
two  personages,  and  the  Father  pointing 
to  the  Son  said:  "This  is  My  beloved 
Son,  hear  Him." 

Lesson  12 — The  Savior's  Labors  in  Naz- 
areth and  Capernaum. 

Text:     Luke  4:16-42;   Mark  6:1-6. 

In  both  quotations  above  referred  to 
the  fact  is  explained  that  among  those 
who  had  seen  Jesus  grow  to  manhood  in 
their  midst  the  people  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve  with   implicit   faith   in   His   divinity. 

In  Mark  6:4  the  Savior  gives  the  fa- 
mous saying  which  is  so  often  quoted  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  close  association 
many  times  prevents  people  from  recog- 
nizing the  true  greatness  of  their  intimate 
associates.  Frequently  after  one  truly 
great  has  departed  his  greatness  dawns 
on  his  former  companions.  Although  this 
is  not  always  the  case  even  after  the  sep- 
aration.   The  verse  reads: 

"But  Jesus  said  unto  them.  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor,  but  in  his  own 
country,  and  among  his  own  kin,  and  in 
his  own  house." 

In  Luke  above  referred  to  we  are  told 
of  the  wonderful  impression  the  Savior's 
words  first  made  upon  the  congregation 
in  the  Synagogue.  But  later  they  were 
angered  at  His  frank  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  God  has  His  own  way  of  dealing 
With  the  children  of  men;  and  they 
angrily  drove  Him  from  the  Synagogue 
and  even  vainly  attempted  to  destroy 
Him  by  hurling  Him  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built. 
But  the  Savior  "passing  through  the 
midst  of  them  went  His  way."  The  di- 
vine work  of  the  Savior  is  most  beau- 
tifully told  in  two  of  the  verses  in  Luke 
4:18,   19. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  He  hath  sent  me 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recover- 
ing of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised. 

"To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord." 

The  whole  mission  as  described  is  one 
of  service  to  those  who  need  help. 

From   Nazareth   after   His  rejection  by 
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His  former  townsmen  Jesus  went  to 
Capernaum  another  city  of  Galilee.  Here 
He  displayed  great  power  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  people.  In  the  Synagogue 
He  cast  out  an  evil  spirit  from  a  man 
greatly  afflicted;  and  from  the  Synagogue 
went  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  healtJ 


immediately   Simon's   wife's   mother   who 
"was  taken  with  a  great  fever." 

"Now  when  the  sun  was  setting,  all 
they  that  had  any  sick  with  divers 
diseases  brought  them  unto  Him;  and 
lie  laid  His  hands  on  every  one  of  them, 
and  healed  them"     (Luke  4:40). 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman ;  assisted  by  Dovothy  Bowman  and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


Lessons  for  April. 

Fast  Day. 

Jacob  loved  Joseph  very,  very  dearly. 
Why  (In  you  think  he  loved  him  so  much? 
He  must  have  been  very  obedient,  don't 
you  think?  We  know  of  one  time  when 
Joseph  was  willing  to  take  a  long  journey 
just  because  Jacob  wanted  him  to.  Can 
you  tell  us  why  Jacob  wanted  him  to  go? 
Even  though  Joseph  had  to  go  alone  and 
was  only  a  boy  he  did  it  cheerfully  and 
promptly.  Xo  doubt  Joseph  was  always 
like  this  and  Jacob  knew  that  he  was  the 
best  one  of  all  of  his  sons  and  loved 
him  most?  Who  else  loved  Joseph? 
The  Lord  could  read  Joseph's  heart 
as  well  as  see  his  actions  and  He 
loved  and  honored  him.  What  dreams 
'did  the  Lord  give  Joseph?  The  Lord 
knew  that  Joseph  would  be  a  greater  man 
than  any  of  his  eleven  brothers.  How 
did  it  make  the  brothers  feel?  It  is 
wicked  to  feel  jealous,  and  not  only  did 
they  have  this  feeling  but  planned  to 
harm  Joseph  so  they  would  not  have  to 
bow  down  to  him.  Were  they  not  foolish 
to  think  that  they  could  disobey  the 
Lord's  will!  They  did  the  very  thing 
that  would  some  day  make  Joseph's 
dreams  come  true!  What  did  they  do? 
Even  though  Joseph  had  to  leave  all  his 
relations,  the  Lord  was  with  him  and 
watching  over  him  all  the  time,  and  He 
was  going  to  bless  and  prosper  him  in  his 
new  home  if  Joseph  still  remembered 
Him. 

Who  sees  every  action  of  ours?  The 
Lord  sees  not  only  our  actions  but  our 
hearts  and  knows  just  what  thoughts  we 
have. 

If  we  love  Him  and  trust  Him  how 
will  the  Lord  feel  towards  us? 

Sometimes  wicked  people  do  not  love 
those  who  are  good,  but  the  righteous 
people  and  our  Heavenly  Father  will 
always  love  us  if  we  do  what  is  right  and 
trust  the   Lord. 

Repeat:  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
over  the  righteous," 


Lesson  13 — First  Sunday  in  April. 
Pharaoh's  Dreams. 

Text:     Gen.  39-40,  41. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor,  April 
1913. 

Aim:  The  Lord  gives  great  wisdom 
and  power  to  those  who  seek  Him  and 
are    faithful. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  any  of  you  lack  wis 
dom  let  him  ask  of  God  and  it.  shall  be 
given    him  " 

I.  Joseph   in   Potiphar's  household. 

1.  Potiphar    buys    Joseph    from    the 
Ishmaelites. 

2.  Recognizes    Joseph's    wisdom    at 
once. 

"The    Lord    was    with    Joseph 
and  he  was  a  prosperous  man." 

3.  Is  made  overseer — result. 

4.  Falsehood  of  Potiphar's  wife. 

I I.  Joseph  in  prison. 

1-     Gained    favor    of   keeper    because 

the  Lord  was  with  him. 
2.     Interprets   dreams   of   butler   and 
baker. 
I  1 1.     King  Pharaoh. 

1.  His    dreams. 

2.  Sends    for   wise    men. 

3.  Butler  remembers  Joseph. 
IV.     Joseph  before  Pharaoh. 

1.  Interprets   dreams. 

2.  Advice   to   Pharaoh. 

3.  Joseph's   wisdom   recognized   and 
is    made    governor. 

Notes:  Let  us  emphasize,  in  this  story. 
Joseph's  superior  wisdom  gained  through 
his  faithfulness  to  and  reliance  upon  the 
Lord.  Even  though  a  mere  boy  when 
separated  from  his  people,  he  remem- 
bered his  teachings  and  was  faithful  to 
the  Lord.  He  lived  among  an  idolatrous 
people,  yet  nothing  influenced  him  in  his 
worship  of  the  true  God.  He  relied  en- 
tirely upon  Him  for  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion and  see  how  he  was  blessed!  Poti- 
phar at  once  recognized  that  all  things 
prospered  under  his  hands.  The  prison 
keeper  also  favored  him.    The  butler  and 
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baker  were  astonished  at  his  wisdom 
when  his  interprepations  came  true.  (The 
interpretation  of  the  baker's  dream  may 
be  omitted).  The  king,  when  all  of  his 
wise  men  were  unable  to  interpret  his 
dreams,  sent  for  Joseph  who  alone  could 
give  satisfaction.  How  much  wiser  men 
are,  who  have  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their 
teacher,  than  all  others.  Then  when 
Joseph's  advice  was  accepted  by  Pharaoh 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  was  chosen  as 
the  wisest  man  in  all  Egypt  and  was  sec- 
ond only  to  Pharaoh  in  power. 

How  may  any  of  us  gain  wisdom  and 
guidance  in  the  incidents  of  our  life?  Im- 
press upon  the  children  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  will  bless  us  with  wisdom 
and  power  if  we  pray  to  him  and  live 
righteously. 

Lesson  14 — Second  Sunday  in  April. 

Joseph  Ruler  in  Egypt. 

Text:     Gen.  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor,  April, 
1913.     (Lessons  17  and  18). 

Aim:  Forgiveness  and  mercy  are  at- 
tributes of  a  noble   mind. 

Memory  Gem:  "Love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you." 

I.  Condition  of  Egypt. 

1.  During  seven  years  of  plenty. 

2.  During  seven  years  of  famine. 

3.  Compare  with  other  countries. 

II.  Joseph's  Brothers  Come  to  Egypt. 

1.  Recognized  by  Joseph. 

2.  Imprisoned   as   spies. 

3.  Joseph's  request  for  Benjamin. 

4.  Their    remorse    shown. 

5.  Simeon    held   in   prison. 

III.  Jacob's  Sons  Return  Home. 

1.     Their  sacks   filled  with   corn  and 
money  returned. 

IV.  Second  Journey  to  Egypt. 

1.  Benjamin  accompanies  them  with 
presents. 

2.  Their  obeisance  to  Joseph, 
a.     Fulfilment  of  dreams. 

3.  The  feast. 

a.     Joseph's     love     and     forgive- 
ness. 

V.  Joseph's   Plan  to  Detain  His  Broth- 

ers. 

1.  The    silver    cup. 

2.  Judah's    humble    supplication. 

VI.  Joseph    Reveals   Himself. 

1.  He   comforts   his   brothers. 

2.  Testifies  to  God's  providence. 

3.  Sends   for  Jacob   and   his   family. 

VII.  Jacob   Comes   to   Egypt. 

1.  Meeting  with  Joseph. 

2.  Second    Dream    Fulfilled. 

3.  The    king's    kindness. 

4.  A   home   in   Egypt. 

Notes:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  brother's  hearts  had  been  filled  with 


jealousy  and  hatred  towards  Joseph, 
when  he  had  a  chance  to  "get  even,"  he 
did  not  take  it.  He  could  have  refused  to 
sell  them  corn  or  done  almost  anything 
with  them  to  "pay  them  back"  but  in- 
stead he  forgave  them  and  even  loved 
them  and  treated  them  kindly.  Surely  this 
one  thing  proves  that  Joseph  was  far  bel- 
ter   than    his    brothers. 

We  should  be  kind  to  all  those  who 
treat  us  mean.  If  our  playmates  are  not 
good  to  us  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  be 
kind  to  them  and  not  try  to  "get  even." 
That  is  what  Joseph  would  have  done 
and  our  Heavenly  Father  will  love  us 
as  He  loved  him.  We  do  things  very 
often  for  which  we  want  the  Lord  to  for- 
give us,  and  if  we  expect  Him  to  do 
so,  we  must  forgive  each  other. 

Lesson    IS — Third   S'.mdrt/   in   April. 

Birth  of  Moses. 

Text:     Exodus  1,  2:1-10. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor,  May, 
1913. 

Aim:  God  protects  and  blesses  His 
children  when  they  have  faith  in   Him. 

Memory  Gem:  "Look  up,  nor  fear,  for 
God  is  near  and  providence  is  over  all." 

I.  Condition  of   Israel  in   Egypt. 

1.  Under    new    king. 

2.  Bondage. 

3.  Increase. 

4.  Feared  by  Pharaoh. 

5.  Pharaoh's   decree. 

II.  The  Baby  Moses. 

1.  The  family. 

2.  Joy  and   fear  in  home. 

3.  Hidden  in  home  for  three  months. 

4.  The  ark. 

a.  How    made. 

b.  Where    placed. 

c.  Watched    by    Miriam. 

5.  The    princess. 

a.  Finds   the  ark. 

b.  Loves  the  babe. 

c.  Wants  him  for  her  own. 

6.  The  nurse. 

a.  Miriam's  wit  in  securing. 

b.  Who    the    nurse    was. 

c.  Her  joy  and   thanksgiving. 

III.  Babyhood  of  Moses. 

1.  Mother's  care  and  teachings. 

2.  Advantages  of  the  palace. 
Notes:     What    sublime   faith   Jochebcd 

must  have  had  in  our  Heavenly  Father! 
All  those  powerful  influences  against  her, 
and  yet  with  the  Lord's  aid  she  was  able 
to  out-wit  them!  She  must  have  had  a 
prayer  in  her  heart  continually  for  guid- 
ance, as  she  made  the  ark  and  while  it 
was  on  the  river.  She  had  implicit  trust 
in  our  Heavenly  Father  to  protect  her 
babe,  not  onlv  from  those  who  wont » 
take   his   life,  but   also   from   the   dangers 
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of  the  river,  winds,  sun,  crocodiles,  etc. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  did  protect  him 
from  all  these  things  and  when  the  beau- 
tiful princess  found  him,  God  heard  his 
little  cry  and  made  her  love  him  and 
want  to  keep  him  instead  of  harm  him. 

Jochebed's  faith  was  surely  rewarded 
when  the  princess  asked  her  to  nurse 
him  and  care  for  him  until  he  could  come 
to  the  palace.  She  certainly  rejoiced  and 
thanked  the  Lord  for  His  goodness.  Now 
she  co^dd  teach  her  babe  all  about  the 
true  God,  could  tell  him  about  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph.  At  night  she 
taught  him  to  kneel  down  and  pray  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  who  had  cared  for 
Him. 

The  palace  was  very  large  and  beautiful 
and  Moses  had  many  servants  to  wait 
upon  him.  He  rode  in  a  beautiful  chariot 
and  people  bowed  to  him  as  they  did  to 
the  princess.  He  sailed  with  her  in  a 
wonderful  golden  boat  while  lovely  music 
was  played  upon  harps,  flutes  or  guitars. 
The  princess  wanted  him  to  be  wise  and 
brave,  so  learned  men  taught  him  to  read 
and  write,  taught  him  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  perhaps  to  play  on  the  harp 
pnd  build  wonderful  houses.  He  never 
forgot,  however,  the  true  God  and  all  the 
beautiful  stories  his  mother  had  told  him. 
and  when  all  in  the  palace  were  worship- 
ing idols,  he  always  prayed  to  his  Heav- 
enly Father  who  had  protected  him. 


Lesson  16 — Fourth  Sunday  in  April. 

Moses  Called  to  Deliver  Israel. 

Text:     Exodus  3,  4. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor,  May, 
1913. 

Aim:  When  we  put  forth  our  best  ef- 
forts to  serve  God,  He  will  help  us  to 
succeed. 

Memory  Gem:  "I  will  be  with  you, 
and  teach  you  what  ye  shall  do." 

I.  In  the  Land  of  Midian. 

II.  The  Voice  of  the   Lord. 

1.  The    burning    bush. 

2.  Called  to  deliver  Israel. 

3.  The  rod. 

4.  The  call  of  Aaron. 

III.  Moses  returns  to  Goshen. 

IV.  Elders  accept  Moses  and   Aaron. 
Notes:     Moses  realized  that  his  was  a 

great  undertaking  but  the  Lord  would 
give  him  strength  to  accomplish  it. 
Young  men  are  sent  out  as  missionaries 
by  our  Church  today,  and  they  have  great 
missions  to  perform.  Thev  succeed  ii 
they  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  Some- 
times children  are  asked  to  do  things 
that  seem  hard — perhaps  answer  ques- 
tions, recite,  sing,  tell  stories.  If  thev 
try  to  do  these  things  and  ask  our  Heav- 
enly Father's  aid,  He  will  surely  help 
them   to   do   it   well. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley. 


For  Stake  Workers. 

Suggestive  program  for  March  union 
meeting. 

I.  Discuss  ways  in  which  Cradle  Roll 
exercises  might  be  conducted  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten class. 

A.  Occasional  or  weekly  exercises. 

B.  When  a  member  of  the  cradle  roll 
is  admitted  to  the  class  should  there  be 
any  greeting  by  the  children  to  new  mem- 
bers?   If  so,  how  should  it  be  conducted? 

C.  When  a  new  name  is  added  to  the 
cradle  roll,  should  the  children  be  told 
about  it  by  the  teacher  who  has  charge 
of  that  special  work,  if  the  new  baby  hap- 
pens to  be  a  brother  or  sister  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  class? 

II.  Have  paper  read  on  "How  to  Ask 
Questions." 

A.  Suggestive   topics. 

1.  Purpose. 

2.  Forming  of   questions. 

3.  Teacher's  manner  when  asking 

them. 


4.  Children's  answers. 
B.  Discussion  of  thoughts  expressed 
in  paper. 
III.   Decide  on  songs  appropriate  for  the 
month  and  if  time  permits  learn  one.     It 
is    always    well    to    have      enough      work 
planned  so  that  you  have  more  material 
than  you  can  use  rather  than  too  little. 


Work  for  April. 

Suggestive     memory     gems.       Choose 
one  to  teach  to  your  class. 

"When  I  run  about  all  day, 
When  I  kneel  at  night  to  pray, 
God  sees.'' 

"When  the  little   stars  peep  out  one   by 
one, 
And  I  look  far  up  and  away, 
How  beautiful  to  be  able  to  whisper  to 
God, 
I  have  made  some  one  happy  today." 
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"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us — 
He    made    and    loveth    all." 

— Coleridge. 

A  Cradle  Roll  Prayer. 

"Heavenly  Father,  bless  the  baby, 
Guide  his  tender  little  feet, 

May  we  older  children  help  him 
To  be  gentle,  kind  and  sweet." 

Amen. 


First  Sunday. 

Morning  Talk:  Today  is  a  special  Sun- 
day. Can  any  one  tell  me  what  Sunday 
we  call  it?  How  many  of  you  have 
Easter  eggs?  Tell  me  about  them.  (Let 
each  child  who  wishes,  tell  about  his 
eggs.")  I  will  tell  you  why  we  have  this 
special  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  about  this 
time  of  the  year  when  Jesus  died  and 
then  came  back  to  the  people  again  and 
made  them  all  so  happy,  for  then  they 
knew  that  death  was  just  a  beautiful 
change.  And  in  all  the  churches  the  peo- 
ple sing  glad  songs  and  talk  of  what 
Jesus  did  for  us  all.  What  do  we  see  on 
the  bushes  and  trees?  How  did  they 
look  a  few  weeks  ago?  And  these  beau- 
tiful days  help  to  make  us  glad  for  spring 
has  come.  What  have  I  here?  (Show 
hen's  egg.)  If  I  should  put  this  with 
some  more  eggs  in  a  nest  what  would 
the  old  mother  hen  do?  She  would  sit 
on  them  for  a  long  time  and  then  what 
would  happen?  (Show  picture  of  little 
chicks.)  And  what  can  the  little  chicks 
do?  Can  you  tell  me  how  such  a  won- 
derful thing  can  happen  as  an  egg  like 
this  to  change  into  a  little  chick?  No, 
and  I  can't  tell  you.  But  I  know  who 
gave  the  little  chick  life  and  I  believe 
you  do.  Who  was  it?  And  Heavenly 
Father  gave  you  and  me  and  every  living 
thing  in  this  beautiful  world  life.  (Give 
rest  exercise  of  chicks  coming  from  the 
shell  on  the  awakening  flowers.") 

Lesson.     The  Resurrection. 

(Be  sure  to  read  all  four  gospels  and 
also  March  numbers  of  1911,  1912,  and 
1914  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  add  more 
detail  to  your  story  if  you  wish.) 

You  remember  that  last  Sunday  I 
promised  to  tell  you  more  about  Jesus 
and  how  He  made  His  friends  happy. 
After  Jesus  had  been  killed  by  the  wicked 
men  kind  friends  took  His  body  and 
cared  for  it,  and  laid  it  in  a  cave.  And 
what  did  they  roll  up  to  the  door?  Oh 
how  sad  His  friends  felt  for  they  thought 
that  they  would  never  see  Him  again. 
The   ladies  who  helped   cried   and   cried. 


and  at  last  when  it  was  nearly  dark  left 
the  grave  and  went  back  to  their  homes. 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath  so  they 
rested;  but  early  the  next  morning  they 
went  to  the  place  where  they  had  buried 
Jesus.  When  they  were  nearly  to  the 
grave  they  saw  that  the  stone  had  been 
moved  away  from  the  door,  and  a  beau- 
tiful shining  angel  was  sitting  upon  it. 
The  ladies  were  frightened  but  the  angel 
said,  "Fear  not  ye:  for  I  know  that  ye 
seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified.  He  is 
not  here:  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 
And  they  looked  and  saw  that  Jesus'  body 
was  not  there.  So  they  ran  quickly  to  tell 
the  joyous  news  to  the  disciples  and  as 
they  hurried  along  the  road  they  met 
Jesus  and  He  spoke  to  them  saying,  "All 
hail."  And  they  were  so  glad  to  see 
Him  that  they  knelt  down  before  Him 
and  prayed  to  Him.  Then  Jesus  said  to 
them,  "Go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go 
into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me." 
After  Jesus  left  them  the  ladies  went  to 
the  friends  of  Jesus  and  told  them  all  that 
had  happened.  These  friends  could 
scarcely  believe  that  Jesus  was  really 
alive  again.  But  they. went  into  Galilee 
and  Jesus  did  meet  them  and  He  talked 
to  them  and  made  them  happy.  He  talked 
with  many  people  and  helped  them  and 
told  them  what  to  do  after  He  left  them. 
Then  one  day  He  blessed  those  who  were 
with  Him  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven. 

We  know  that  Jesus  lives  and  that 
some  day  we  will  see  Him.  Won't  that 
be  splendid!  But  we  shall  have  to  die 
just  as  Esther's  grandmother  did.  Death 
you  know,  is  just  a  beautiful  change,  for 
then  we  go  to  the  heavenly  home.  And 
to  be  ready  to  meet  Jesus  let  us  think 
of  some  of  the  things  we  must  do.  Yes, 
we  must  learn  to  speak  kind  words  and 
help  every  one  we  meet. 

I  have  a  surprise  for  you.  (If  possible 
have  an  easter  lily.  If  you  cannot  have 
that  have  any  spring  flower  that  is  in 
bloom,  wrapped  in  paper.  Let  the  chil- 
dren see  its  beauty,  smell  its  perfume  and 
lead  them  to  see  its  purity.  Guide  them 
by  means  of  questions  to  the  thought  that 
as  from  an  ugly  brown  bulb  or  seed  the 
flower  has  come  to  its  perfection,  so  by 
right  living  on  our  part  and  the  great 
atonement  of  our  Savior  we  can  also  be- 
come perfect.) 

If  you  truly  feel  this  lesson  you  may 
wish  to  lead  the  children  in  a  thanksgiv- 
ing prayer  to  God  for  the  beautiful  life 
of  our  Master. 

Some  teachers  who  wish  to  make  the 
Easter  service  more  impressive  have  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  presenting  the 
children  with  some  little  gift  as  Easter 
cards  or  eggs.     It  would  be  more  helpful 
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In  them  to  let  them  paste  miniature 
picture  on  card-board  illustrating  the 
lesson.  You  might  send  to  Brown 
Picture  company,  Beverly,  Mass.,  for 
"Easter  Morning,"  Hofmann,  No.  224m; 
"On  the  Way  to  Emmaus,"  Plockhorst, 
Xo.  226m;  "The  Ascension,"  Hofmann, 
No.  227m.  Price,  2  for  1  cent,  120  for  SO 
cents,  250  for  $1.  Or,  it  is  a  delight  to 
the  children  to  be  given  a  few  violets  or 
any  other  flowers  you  are  able  to  obtain. 
Let  them  wrap  them  in  tissue  paper  and 
lake  them  home  as  an  Easter  surprise 
to   mother. 

Second  Sunday. 
The  Little  Maid  from  Israel. 

Text:     II  Kings  5. 

Aim:  Faith  in  God  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain  His  blessings. 

Long  ago  there  lived  in  a  far-off  coun- 
try a  little  maid.  She  knew  about  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  her  father  and 
mother  had  told  her  about  Him.  She  also 
knew  about  a  good  man  named  Elisha 
who  lived  in  the  same  country.  He  went 
among  the  people  and  taught  them,  lie 
did  everything  he  could  to  help  them,  and 
when  people  were  sick  he  prayed  to 
Heavenly  Father  and  blessed  them  and 
they  were  made  well.  The  little  maid 
knew  that  lie  was  a  servant  of  God. 

One  day  some  soldiers  went  into  the 
land  of  Israel  where  the  little  maid  lived 
and  carried  her  off  to  a  strange  country. 
How  she  cried  when  they  took  her  away, 
but  there  was  no  way  for  her  to  go  back 
to  her  own  dear  home.  The  soldiers  took 
her  to  the  home  of  their  captain.  The 
captain's  name  was  Naaman,  and  he  said 
the  little  maid  from  Israel  should  be  a 
servant  to  his  wife.  She  was  treated 
kindly  by  the  lady  and  she  did  her  work 
so  well  that  they  soon  learned  to  love 
each  other.  But  it  was  hard  for  the  little 
maid  at  first  because  the  houses,  the 
country  and  the  way  the  people  lived  were 
different  from  what  she  had  known  in  her 
own  land.  But  the  strangest  part  of  all 
to  her  was  that  none  of  the  people  knew 
anything  about  Heavenly  Father.  When 
they  were  in  trouble  they  did  not  know 
that  they  could  pray  to  Him  and  He 
would  help  them.  Even  when  Naaman 
was  very  ill  with  a  dreadful  disease  which 
no  doctor  could  cure  they  did  not  know 
that  Heavenly  Father  could  help  them. 
But  the  little  maid  knew  and  one  day  she 
said  to  the  lady,  "Oh  that  my  Master  was 
in  Israel  where  Elisha  the  prophet  is.  for 
He  would  make  him  well."  The  lady  told 
Naaman  what  her  little  maid  had  said. 
Naaman  said,  "I  do  want  to  be  well 
again.  I  will  go  to  Israel.  Perhaps  what 
the  little  maid   says  is  true." 


So  he  traveled  with  his  servants  many 
days  and  went  to  the  king  of  Israel,  but 
the  king  said,  "I  cannot  help  you.  Go  to 
the  servant  of  God,  Elisha.'  Then 
Naaman  went  to  Elisha,  and  Elisha  told 
him  if  he  would  wash  seven  times  in  the 
river  Jordan  Heavenly  Father  would 
bless  him.  At  first  Naaman  did  not  want 
to  do  that,  but  at  last  he  did  what  he 
was  told  and  everything  happened  as 
Elisha  had  said. 

Xaaman's  wife  and  the  little  maid 
waited  many  days  and  when  they  saw 
him  they  knew  that  he  was  well  again. 
"1  knew  that  Heavenly  Father  would  heal 
him,"  said  the  little  maid.  "Yes,  He  did," 
answered  Naaman,  "and  now  I  am  going 
to  pray  to  Him  always."  And  Naaman 
and  his  wife  loved  the  little  maid  more 
than  ever. 

Application:  If  at  any  time  there  is 
sickness  in  our  homes  what  can  we  do? 
And  we  can  have  the  elders  lay  hands 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  are  sick  to 
bless  them. 

Third  Sunday. 

Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 

Text:     Luke  1:1-57. 

Aim:  Faith  in  God  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain His  blessings. 

Who  has  a  little  brother  or  sister  at 
home?  Tell  me  about  him?  (Let  chil- 
dren tell  about  their  baby  brothers  and 
sisters.)  They  make  the  home  so  happy, 
don't  they? 

Once,  a  long  time  ago  there  was  a  home 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  but  there  was 
no  little  baby  in  that  home.  The  man 
who  lived  there  was  named  Zacharias  and 
the  lady  was  named  Elizabeth.  They 
loved  each  other  dearly  but  they  wanted  a 
little  baby  boy  in  their  home  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  So  they 
prayed  to  Heavenly  Father  to  give  them 
a  little  child.  But  no  little  child  was 
sent.  This  made  them  sad,  but  they  felt 
that  Heavenly  Father  knew  best.  Zach- 
arias worked  in  the  temple  while  Eliza- 
beth took  care  of  the  home.  They  lived 
alone  for  years  and  years,  and  at  last  be- 
gan to  grow  old.  Zacharias'  hair  and 
beard  grew  long  and  white  and  Eliza- 
beth's hair  turned  gray.  And  still  they 
prayed  to  Heavenly  Father  for  a  son. 

One  day  Zacharias  went  to  the  temple. 
He  had  been  chosen  for  a  very  special 
duty  that  day.  There  was  one  room  in 
the  temple  called  the  Holy  Place,  and 
Zacharias  had  been  chosen  to  go  in  that 
room  alone  and  pray  to  Heavenly  Father. 
When  everything  was  ready  Zacharias 
went  into  the  room,  knelt  down  and 
prayed,  while  the  people  and  other  priests 
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waited  and  prayed  in  another  room  of  the 
temple.  Zacharias  was  just  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  people  when  an  angel  from 
heaven  stood  before  him.  He  was  very 
much  frightened.  "But  the  angel  said 
t.nto  him,  Fear  not,  Zacharias,  for  thy 
prayer  is  heard,  and  thy  wife  Elizabeth 
shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  John.  And  thou  shalt  have  joy 
and  gladness:  and  many  shall  rejoice  at 
his  birth.  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord." 

At  last  was  his  prayer  to  be  answered. 
But  Zacharias  wanted  to  have  some  way 
lo  tell  that  it  should  be.  The  angel  was 
sorry  that  he  should  have  needed  any- 
thing to  show  him  that  Heavenly  Father 
would  answer  his  prayer,  and  said  that 
i  mil  the  child  should  be  born  Zacharias 
would  not  be  able  to  speak.  Then  he  left 
him. 

Zacharias  was  in  the  room  so  long  that 
the  priests  and  people,  who  were  waiting 
for  him  wondered  what  could  have  hap- 
pened. When  at  last  he  did  go  to  them 
and  tried  to  tell  them  he  couldn't  speak  a 


word.  Then  the  people  knew  that  some- 
thing   wonderful    had    happened. 

His  day's  work  was  over  and  he  went 
back  to  his  home  in  the  hill  country  to 
Elizabeth.  He  had  something  to  tell  her 
that  he  knew  would  make  her  very  happy, 
but  because  he  had  doubted  he-  would 
have  to  write  it,  for  he  could  not  speak 
a  word. 

Application:  What  can  we  do  to  let 
the  Heavenly  Father  know  that  we  love 
and  trust  Him?  And  when  we  pray  to 
Him  He  will  give  us  what  is  best  for  us. 

Fourth  Sunday. 

The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Text:     Luke  1:57-80. 

Aim:     The  same  as  previous  lessons. 

Let  the  children  tell  the  names  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  how  they  are 
blessed  and  named  in  fast  meeting.  Re- 
view last  Sunday's  lesson  and  complete 
the  story. 


The  Things  I  Miss. 

An  easy  thing,  O  Power  Divine, 

To  thank  Thee  for  these  gifts  of  Thine ! 

For  summer's  sunshine,  winter's  snow, 

For  hearts  that  kindle,  thoughts  that  glow ; 

But  when  shall  I  attain  to  this — 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  things  I  miss? 

For  all  young  Fancy's  early  gleams, 
The  dreamed-of   joys  that  still  are  dreams, 
Hopes  unfulfilled,  and  pleasures  known, 
Through  others'  fortunes,  not  my  own. 
And  blessings  seen  that  are  not  given, 
And  never  will  be,  this  side  heaven. 

Had  I,  too,  shared  the  joys  I  see, 

Would  there  have  been  a  heaven  for  me? 

Could  I  have  felt  Thy  presence  near? 

Had  I  possessed  what  I  held  dear? 

My  deepest  fortune,  highest  bliss, 

Have  grown  perchance  from  things  I  miss. 


Sometimes  there  comes  an  hour  of  calm; 
Grief  turns  to  blessing,  pain  to  balm ; 
A  Power  that  works  above  my  will 
Still  leads  me  onward,  upward  still ; 
And  then  my  heart  attains  to  this — 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  things  I  miss. 

— Thomas  Wentzvorth  Higginson. 


Talks  on  Thrift. 


By  T.  D.  M 

NO.   V.       PRACTICAL   WAYS  TO   SAVE. 

"Wealth  can  be  accumulated  only  by 
the  earning  of  industry  and  the  saving 
of   frugality." — John   Tyler. 

Here  are  some  ways  that  people 
have  saved  successfully.  Perhaps  you 
can  adopt  one  of  them  yourself. 

Save  all  coins  of  a  certain  denomina- 
tion— pennies,  nickels,  or  climes,  that 
come  into  your  possession.  Or  save 
every  coin  you  receive  bearing  a  cer- 
tain date — 1910  for  instance. 

Let  the  man  who  shaves  himself  put 
away  the  price  of  a  shave  every  time 
he  does  so ;  likewise  when  he  shines 
his  own  shoes,  let  the  coin  saved  be- 
come a  part  of  his  permanent  capital. 

Whenever  you  make  a  purchase  at  a 
bargain  price,  save  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  regular  price.  In 
that  way  bargain  sales  will  have  a  real 
meaning  to  you. 

A  certain  young  man  gave  himself 
a  note  for  $1000,  and  made  it  payable 
in  four  years.  He  took  a  certificate 
of  deposit  at  the  bank  for  $20  the  first 
of  ev"rv  month.  In  less  than  four 
years  he  had  his  thousand  dollars,  com- 
pound interest  on  his  deposits  mater- 
ially hastening  the  day.  His  thousand 
dollars  was  invested  in  a  bond,  and  he 
is  now  at  work  accumulating  his  second 
thousand.  The  interest  on  his  bond 
will  help  a  whole  lot  in  doing  so.  More- 
over, he  has  the  "saving  habit"  firmly 
established,  and  is  putting  away  $25  a 
month  from  his  earnings. 

A  school  teacher  had  $100  saved  and 
bought  a  lot  for  $750,  applying  her 
hundred  dollars  en  the  purchase  price. 
The  owner  of  the  lot  was  willing  to 
sell  on  long  time,  because  his  mortgage 
on  the  lot  was  drawing  interest.  It 
was  a  good  bargain  for  the  teacher, 
because  she  had  a  goal  to  reach,  and 
she  saved  for  her  lot  what  otherwise 
she  would  have  spent  on  luxuries.  She 
deposited  in  the  bank  fifteen  dollars  a 


acGregor. 

month  from  her  salary  and  twice  a 
year  applied  her  savings  on  the  mort- 
gage. In  about  three  years  she  had  her 
lot  clear.  She  is  now  saving  another 
nest  egg,  and  pretty  soon  expects  to 
build  a  home  on  her  lot. 

A  housewife  struggled  for  years  try- 
ing to  keep  grocery  and  meat  bills  in 
hand.  She  finally  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  having  her  husband  give  her  a 
monthly  allowance.  She  then  made  it 
her  aim  to  keep  well  within  her  allow- 
ance, and  put  the  result  of  each  month's 
economics  in  the  bank  at  interest.  This 
was  several  years  ago,  and  now  she 
has  a  tidy  sum  to  her  credit.  What  is 
more,  she  has  learned  the  fine  art  of 
buying,  and  has  acquired  the  faculty 
of  making  a  dollar  go  much  farther 
than  it  did  before  she  had  a  plan,  with 
a  bank  account  an  important  feature 
of  it. 


no.  VI. 


WHY  GIRLS  SHOULD  LEARN  TO 
SAVE. 


"The  young  woman  who  knows  from 
experience  just  how  money  is  earned  and 
how  it  may  be  judiciously  expended  and 
profitably  invested,  is  far  on  the  way  to 
a  high  plane  of  living." — Prof.  W.  A. 
McKeever. 

Three  billion  dollars  is  the  estimated 
amount  spent  annually  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  ten  million  or  more  homes  in 
the  United  States. 

Most  of  this  money  is  expended  by 
women  or  girls. 

Does  this  not  show  the  great  import- 
ance of  training  young  women  in  the 
value  and  use  of  money? 

Some  time  ago  a  prominent  house- 
hold magazine  asked  500  bachelors 
why  they  did  not  marry  and  settle 
clown.  Most  of  these  men  replied  that 
the  average  marriageable  young  wo- 
man nowadays  is  too  expensive  a  lux- 
ury. Many  asserted  that  young  wo- 
men of  today  are  money  squanderers 
rather  than  the  material  out  of  which 
thrifty  helpmeets  are  made. 
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"Why  can't  we  have  bills?  Then  we 
could  put  all  the  people  off,"  argued 
a  bride  of  a  few  months  with  her 
young  husband,  a  professional  man, 
striving  to  make  his  way  on  an  income 
of  $1,500  a  year.  She  was  the  product 
of  a  first-,rate  boarding  school,  and  the 
child  of  a  family  high  in  social  posi- 
tion. But  she  was  utterly  uneducated 
in  the  morals  of  handling  money. 

The  word  morals  is  used  advisedly 
because  a  true  view  of  economic  life 
requires  that  every  expenditure  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  that  involves  a  moral 
question,  for  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise expenditure  is  a  misuse  of  the 
power  of  money. 

The  girl  of  today  participates  very 
little  in  household  work  and  she  does 
practically  nothing  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures. 

Whose  fault  is  it? 

Very  little, of  the  blame  can  be  put 
upon  the  girl  herself.  Her  parents  must 
shoulder  it,  and  they  in  turn  will  say 
that  times  are  responsible. 

But  there  are  signs  that  people  are 
becoming  more  sensible.  Perhaps  the 
undoubted  halting  of  business  activity 
at  present  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  At  any  rate,  the  organization  of 
the  Parents  League  among  rich  people 
in  New  York  is  significant. 

"We  hope  to  make  it  fashionable  to 
be  sensible  and  unfashionable  to  be 
foolish,"  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond 
said  in  outlining  the  plans  of  the  or- 
ganization which  has  been  formed  for 
the    purpose    of    uniting   parents    and 


teachers  in  establishing  wholesome, 
common  sense  standards  for  the  edu- 
cation, amusement,  and  home  life  of 
children. 

Parents  of  working  girls  also  cannot 
escape  responsibility.  Suppose  your 
daughter  is  employed  in  an  office  or 
factory  at  fair  wages.  She  will  be 
proud  to  be  able  to  pay  her  share  of  the 
cost  of  living  at  home.  If  you  will 
supervise  her  spending  you  will  find 
that  she  can  dress  well  as  the  neigh- 
bor girls  of  the  right  type  out  of  what 
is  left  after  paying  her  share  at  home. 
If  she  starts  to  work  at  sixteen  years 
you  will  find  that  in  two  years'  time 
she  can  not  only  be  entirely  self-sup- 
porting but  can  put  aside  in  the  bank 
a  small  sum  every  week.  If  fathers 
would  all  do  their  duty  every  bright 
working  girl  whose  parents  have  met 
with  no  pecuniary  misfortune  may- 
have  $500  in  the  bank  by  the  time  she 
reaches  her  twenty-first  birthday. 

That  will  be  a  splendid  thing  for 
her,  whether  she  marries  then  or  con- 
tinues her  employment. 

Girls  and  boys  who  learn  lessons  of 
thrift  do  not  forget  them  when  they 
become  men  and  women.  Healthful 
employment  for  young  people  is  a 
moral  protection,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
capacity  it  creates  for  successful  bat- 
tling with  the  problems  of  adult  life. 

Would  it  not  be  wholesome  for  the 
nation  if  there  were  more  admiration 
for  the  savers  and  less-  for  the  spend- 
ers? 


Your  Influence. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  whether  young  or  old,  famous  or  obscure,  people  of 
influence".  We  cannot  live  a  day  without  affecting  the  world  somewhat  for  good 
or  ill,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

We  are  all  a  part  of  life's  forces,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  Be  as  humble 
as  you  like,  you  are  still  a  person  of  influence,  if  not  by  your  own  choosing, 
then  often  by  God's  decree.  It  may  be  only  a  smile  or  a  simple  kindness  that 
you  have  given  to  a  little  child,  but  it  starts  agencies  you  little  dream  of ;  or  it 
may  be  some  selfishness  or  lack  of  honor,  some  weakness  in  you  that  sets  in 
motion  a  long  train  of  hurtful  and  sad  influences  or  circumstances.  For  all 
life  is  connected,  and  whether  vou  wish  it  or  not  your  life  affects  other  lives. 
—Anna  B.  McCall. 


GEORGE  E.   BENCH,  SUPT.  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  SOUTH   SANPETE  STAKE. 

A  Veteran  Sunday  School  Worker. 


Elder  George  E.  Bench  was  born  in 
Southampton,  England,  March  20, 
1843.  He  emigrated  with  his  parents 
to  America  in  February,  1851,  landing 
in  Iowa,  and  remaining  there  until  the 
summer  of  1852  when  he  crossed  the 
plains,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  the 
last  of  October,  1852.  The  family 
moved  to  where  Mt.  Pleasant  now 
stands,  but  on  account  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  Walker's  band  they  lost  all 
they  possessed.     The  good  citizens  of 


Manti  came  to  their  relief,  and  took 
them  to  Manti  where  they  have  since 
resided.  The  first  Sunday  School  in 
Manti  convened  in  the  summer  of 
1854,  in  a  little  log  house.  Brother 
Bench  became  a  member  of  that  school, 
but  on  account  of  the  Indian  difficulties 
it  was  discontinued.  In  1862  the  Sun- 
day School  was  again  established  un- 
der the  direction  of  W.  K.  Barton. 
During  the  year  1863  Brother  Bench 
was  called  to  drive  an  ox  team  to  the 
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Missouri  River  for  immigrants.  After 
his  return  home,  in  the  year  1864,  he 
was  enrolled  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sab- 
bath School  and  continued  in  the 
school  until  the  wards  were  divided  in 
1878.  When  the  South  Ward  Sunday 
School  was  established  he  was  still  en- 
rolled as  a  teacher  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  until  1883,  when  he  was 
chosen  assistant  superintendent  to  his 
brother  John  L.  Bench  and  served 
until  June,  1898.  From  November, 
1895,  to  December,  1897,  he  fulfilled 
a  mission  to  England  but  was  still  held 
as  assistant  superintendent  during 
his  absence.  In  June,  1898,  he 
was      chosen       superintendent,       and 


acted  until  February  17,  1909.  In 
1909  he  was  released  from  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  and  appointed 
first  assistant  to  E.  D.  Sorenson  in  the 
stake  superintendency.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  two  years  when  he  u  as 
called  to  succeed  Brother  Sorenson  as 
superintendent  and  is  still  acting  as 
such.  "During  all  these  years,"  said 
Brother  Bench ,  in  a  recent  conversa- 
tion, "It  has  been  a  source  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  to  me.  I  have  watched 
the  progress  and  advancement  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  from  1862  until  the 
present  time,  and  trust  they  will  con- 
tinue to  advance." 


An  Ideal  Sunday  School. 


Christmas  has  a  meaning,  many- 
meanings,  each  tempered  according  to 
the  minds  of  the  people.  But  it  is  like 
other  tilings.  Some  try  to  excuse  a 
blunder  by  stating  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  do  a  thing,  and  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
right  way.  So  there  is  only  one  true  ' 
meaning  to  Christmas.  This  cannot 
be  found  in  ideas  of  man's  own  inven- 
tion. Christmas  means  the  day  to  de- 
deposit  in  our  spiritual  bank  capital 
enough  to  keep  us  on  the  cheerful  side 
of  life — to  make  us  kind,  loving, 
thoughtful,  energetic  and  charitable 
for  a  whole  year  to  come.  This  capital 
is  best  banked  by  making  others  as 
happy  as  possible.  Just  think  of  ten 
billion  people  on  a  certain  day,  each 
trying  to  make  another  happy — each 
trying  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  fellow- 
being  !  There  may  be  another  way  to 
word  it,  but  this  and  this  only  is  the 
true  spirit  of  Christmas — the  correct 
meaning. 

And  did  you  ever  try  this  plan  in  a 
new  country — new  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ?  Herein  is  a  greater  joy  than 
ever.  Here  is  doing  something  which 
gives  a  joy  that  perhaps  but  few  have 
known. 


Having  been  acted  upon  I  act.  Hav- 
ing tasted  this  spirit  of  Christmas  1 
write  in  turn  a  thought,  and  this  is 
my  excuse  for  a'  poetical  prelude. 

In  this  valley  we  have  an  ideal  Sun- 
day School.  It  is  atlsawa,  a  town  four 
miles  east  of  Kofu.,/  And  in  the  school 
we  have  some  ideal  children.  Last 
spring  the  school  was  organized,  and 
hot  a  week  has  passed  without  holding 
a  class.  Two  girls  have  been  present 
every  time;  five  more,  all  but  once  ;  for 
which  they  had  a  very  good  reason. 
Their  district  school  went  to  an  athletic 
meeting  in  a  neighboring  village. 

They  have  memorized  the  Beatitudes, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  'other  passages  of  scripture. 
They  can  sing  many  songs  well,  too ;  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  extraordinarily 
well.  Many  stories  from  the  Life  of 
Christ  have  also  been  taught. 

Until  this  year  not  one  had  ever  seen 
a  Christmas,  so  we  gave  them  an  intro- 
duction. Each  learned  a  part  on  the 
program — and  learned  it  thoroughly, 
for  no  prompting  was  necessary.  After 
the  presents  had  been  distributed  every 
one  went  home  happy — and  we  elders 
happiest  of  all.  My  heart  was  so  full 
of  joy  that  I — and  call  it  babyish  if 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL  OF  ISAWA,   JAPAN. 

Back  Row:  Ether  Spackman,  Lloyd  O.  I  vie,  Mr.  Naruse  (at 
whose  home  the  school  is  held),  C.  Ralph  Amott.  Among  the  Japanese 
girls  standing  arc  Naka  Shibuya  and  Kiyo  Tsnchiya,  two  pupils  who 
have  been' present  at  every  session  since  the  organization  of  the  school. 


you  will— I  almost  cried.  Every  child 
was  happy  and  mine  was  the  total. 
Whatever' trials  and  sorrows  life  may 
bring  to  those  children,  this  one  thing 
I  know,  they  can  never  forget  the 
spirit  of  their  first  Christmas. 

This  ideal  school  is  Japanese — and 
in  Japan.  And  some  are  wont  to  call 
them  heathens!  Some  have  said  that 
the  Tapanese  mission  does  not  pay — 
that  they  arc  not  ready  for  the  Gospel ! 
Ready?  But  are  we  ready  to  give  it 
to  them?  Thus  the  question  presents 
itself  to  me.     I   should  like  to  write 


much  about  Japan  and  her  people— 
they  are  worthy  my  best  efforts — but 
that  would  come  under  another  head, 
so  I  will  let  it  rest  here.  However, 
when  we  get  where  we  can  understand 
their  hearts  and  love  them  as  we  love 
ourselves — love  them  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  I  believe  we  will  find  many  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the 
Gospel.  After  all,  no  matter  where  we 
are,  if  we  do  our  best  the  result  can 
be  left  with  heaven. 
Kofu,  Japan.  Lloyd  O.  Ivie. 


Reflections. 


One  of  these  davs  when  the  sun  sinks  One    of    these    days    when    we    older 

low,  grow. 

With  the  glory  of  God  in  its  afterglow,  With  the  glory  of  God  in  our  after- 
We  will  pause  and  think  of  the  things  g'low, 

undone.  We  will  pause  and  think  of  what  we 
Of  what  we  have  lost,  of  what  we  have  have  won, 


won, 
One  of  these  days. 


And  God  grant  naught  will  be  found 
undone. 
One  of  these  days.    — Selected. 


THE   COMING  OF   CABRILLO 
(From  a  painting  in  oil  by  W.  E.  Rollins.) 


Notes  on  Our  History. 

By  Dclbert  IV.  Parratt,  B.  S. 


XIV. — ALONG  OUR  WESTERN  COAST. 

We  recall  that  when  Mendoza  ruled 
as  viceroy,  Spaniards  generally 
throughout  Mexico  believed  vast 
riches  were  abundant  in  the  extensive 
but  unknown  regions  to  the  north  and 
northwest.  In  the  hope  of  procuring 
these  riches  the  governor  formulated 
a  three-fold  plan  of  far-reaching  ex- 
ploration and  conquest.  According  to 
this,  Coronado  was  to  lead  an  over- 
land expedition  into  the  northern 
wilderness,  Cabrillo  was  to  sail  up  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  one  other  navigator 
was  to  visit  and  subdue  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Of  Coronado's  prolonged 
marches  and  interesting  but  disap- 
pointing discoveries  we  are  already 
acquainted,  so  we  can  turn  directly  to 
the  second  feature  of  Mendoza's  plan 
— that  of  exploring  the  western  coast 
of  North  America. 

The  person  selected  for  this  dis- 
tinguished undertaking  was  a  Portu- 
guese sailor  named  Juan  Cabrillo.  In 
lime,  1542,  one  year  after  the  cha- 
grined return  of  Coronado,  this  daring 
seaman    with    two    small,  'slow-going 


ships,  the  San  Salvador  and  the  Vic- 
toria, one  without  a  deck,  left  Navidad 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  for  ex- 
tended explorations  northward.  A 
complete  journal  of  the  expedition, 
faithfully  kept  by  Ferello,  one  of  the 
officers,  tells,  in  an  interesting  manner, 
how  the  seamen  fared  and  also  of  the 
various  bays  entered  and  sights  seen. 
According  to  this  account,  Cabrillo 
landed  at  Port  San  Ouenten  on  Au- 
gust 21  and  bv  September  28  the  two 
ships  reached  the  Bay  of  San  Migruel 
now  the  Bay  of  San  Diego.  Along 
the  coast  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cabrillo 
found  seventeen  villages  peopled  with 
natives  who  subsisted  principally  upon 
maize,  acorns,  fish,  game  and  tamales. 
He  visited  the  island  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  gave  Point  Pinos  the  name  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  traveled  almost 
to  San  Francisco  bay,  and  enroute 
made  careful  maps  showing  places  of 
special  interest  and  attraction. 

After  going  thus  far  along  the  coast 
Cabrillo  decided,  on  account  of  ap- 
proaching winter,  to  return  south  and 
there  await  the  coming  of  spring.  Win- 
ter quarters   were   established   on   the 
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sunny  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  there 
on  January  3,  1543,  the  famous  navi- 
gator and  explorer  'died,  leaving  the 
command  to  his  chief  pilot,  Ferello,  of 
whom  we  have  just  made  mention. 
Under  Ferello's  able  direction  the  crew 
resumed  operations  and  went  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  thereby,  through  right 
of  discovery,  established  Spain's  legiti- 
mate claim  to  nearly  all  of  what  is  now 
the  western  United  States,  or  at  least 
that  part  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  third  feature  of  Mendoza's  plan 
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provided  for  the  conquering  of  islands 
far  out  at  sea,  which  islands  had  been 
discovered  by  Magellan  in  1539-1540 
during  the  first  "round  the  world"  voy- 
age ever  made.  The  task  of  conquer- 
ing was  easily  accomplished  by  the 
aggressive  Spaniards  and  ever  since 
then  (1573)  till  the  Spanish-American 
war  the  Philippines  were  held  by 
Spain.  And  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years    after    the    conquest  a  Spanish 


trading  vessel  was  sent  regularly  each 
year  loaded  with  American  furs,  gold, 
and  silver  to  barter  for  Philippine 
spices. 

The  next  thing  of  striking  import- 
ance to  happen  along  our  western 
coast  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
"Good  Queen  'Beth"  of  England. 
England  and  Spain  at  that  time  were 
not  the  best  of  friends  and  they  were 
constantly  harassing  each  other  on  the 
high  seas.  No  international  laws  gov- 
erned the  great  waterways  then  as  at 
present,  and  all  nations  felt  a  degree 
of  liberty  in  capturing  and  plundering 
ships  of  other  countries.  In  line  with 
this  custom  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  her 
sea  dogs,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Gilbert,  and 
others,  to  rob  Spanish  galleons  enroute 
from  rich  treasure  fields  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  In  1577  Drake  left  England 
with  five  vessels  well  armed  and 
manned  for  heavy  piracy  and  with  the 
express  purpose  of  running  down  any 
unlucky  Spanish  treasure  vessels  that 
chanced  to  fall  in  his  way.  Enroute  to 
the  Pacific  misfortune  robbed  Drake  of 
four  of  his  vessels  bur  fortune  award- 
ed him  with  unusually  rich  cargoes 
from  Spanish  galleons.  When  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific, he  succeeded  in  taking  vast  riches 
from  the  Spaniards  off  the  coasts  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  and  his  remaining 
ship  became  so  heavily  laden  with  gold 
and  silver  that  he  dared  not  return  to 
England  except  by  some  unfrequented 
route,  for  well  he  knew  that  his  en- 
raged victims,  lying  in  wait,  would  re- 
gain their  losses  and  make  things  de- 
cidedly uncomfortable  for  him.  He 
had  heard  speculation  regarding  a 
northern  passage  from  Europe  to  the 
Pacific  and  consequently  resolved  to 
take  chances  on  finding  this  passage 
from  the  Pacific  side  and  thus  make 
for  England  by  going  north  of  North 
America.  In  this  he  went  up  the  coast 
to  about  the  place  reached  by  Ferello 
thirty-seven  years  earlier.  Approach- 
ing winter  compelled  Drake  to  aban- 
don this  chance  route,  so  he  headed  his 
Golden  Hind,  as  his  ship  was  called, 
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southward  ami  when  a  little  above  San 
Francisco  Bay  landed  to  repair  the 
ship  and  to  take  on  water  and  pro- 
visions preparatory  to  an  exceedingly 
long  journey  across  the  ocean.  He  had. 
at  length  determined  to  follow  the  path 
westward  around  the  world  as  mapped 
by  Magellan.  In  so  doing  he  escaped 
the  waiting  Spaniards,  saved  his  stolen 
cargo,  and  gained  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Englishman  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe.  Evidently  when  in 
the  coast  country  north  of  Old  Mexico 
he  was  not  aware  that  Spaniards  had 
preceded  him,  for  his  chronicler  writes  : 
"It  seemeth  that  the  Spaniards  hitherto 
had  never  been  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, neither  did  ever  discover  the  land 
bv  many  degrees  to  the  southward  of 
this  place."  Consequently  Drake  took 
formal  possession  of  the  whole  place 
in  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England.  So  by  right  of  discovery 
both  Spain  and  England  laid  claim  to 
the  land  along  our  western  coast. 

The  Pacific  coast  saw  no  further 
activity  until  thirteen  years  later  when 
a  Greek  sailor,  Juan  de  Fuca,  discov- 
ered the  strait  now  bearing  his  name, 
and  also  the  great  projection  of  sea 
called  Puget  Sound.  Another  four 
years  passed  and  then  the  Spanish 
government  commissioned  Vizcaino, 
with  three  vessels,  to  make  further  ex- 
plorations northward  along  the  coast, 
but  due  to  adversities  he  failed  to  get 
further  north  than  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. However,  in  1602,  under  com- 
mand and  permission  of  the  new  Span- 
ish king,  Philip  II,  Vizcaino  again  set 
sail  to  execute  his  former  commission. 
At  San  Diego  harbor  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  accounts  from  natives  relative 


to  Onate's  settlements  in  the  far  away 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  New  Mexico. 
Enroute  northward  he  stopped  at  and 
named  the  Santa  Catalina  Island, 
rounded  Point  Pinos,  and  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Monterey.  For  about  a 
fortnight  the  crew  rested  here  and 
made  explorations  inland.  It  was  in 
December  and  the  mid-winter  climate 
with  balmy  air  and  verdant  surround- 
ings made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
sailors  and  they,  in  order  to  re-locate 
the  place,  made  special  note  of  a  mam- 
moth oak  whose  low,  wide-spreading 
branches,  during  stormy  weather,  were 
washed  by  the  ocean's  restless  waves. 
In  the  shade  of  this  great  landmark 
and  near  a  refreshing  spring  of  cool 
water,  Vizcaino  conducted  impressive 
religious  services,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  coast,  following  the 
course  previously  traversed  by  Ferello 
and  Drake  to  a  point  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  California  and  then,  on 
account  of  both  stormy  weather  and 
sickness  among  his  men,  made  his  way 
back  to  Old  Mexico  and  at  once  busied 
himself  formulating  plans  to  establish 
settlements  in  the  attractive,  fertile 
country  he  had  visited.  In  due  time  he 
secured  the  proper  commission  to  settle 
the  region  but  death  prevented  his 
carrying  it  into  effect.  All  interest  in 
Alta  California — the  extreme  western 
part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States 
— seemed  to  have  faded  with  the  death 
of  Vizcaino,  for  it  was  nigh  on  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  any 
further  attempts  were  made  to  settle 
this  region  so  abundantly  blessed  with 
climate,  soil,  and  mineral  resources. 
Of  these  attempts  we  shall  speak  in 
our  next  note. 


The  "Still  Small  Voice." 


Not  in  the  whirlwind's  mighty  blast, 
Nor    in    the    earthquake's    surging 
shock. 

Nor  in  the  scorching,  blinding  flame 
Does  God  come  to  His  little  flock. 


But  in  the  "still  small  voice"  of  Love 
He    comes    to    woo    and    bless    and 
cheer, 
Until  the  heart  is  soothed  to  rest, 
And  gone  is  every  hurtful  fear. 

— Henry  Alexander  Lavcly. 
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When  the  March  Wind  Blew. 
S3)  Annie  Matin. 

George  Brice  turned  restlessly  in  his 
bed  as  the  March-wind  gave  an  un- 
usually loud  shriek.  The  blowing  of 
the  wind  recalled  that  unhappy  day  a 
year  ago,  now,  when  Mr.  King's  ten- 
dollar  bill  had  been  lost  and  he,  George, 
had  been  suspected  of  stealing  it. 

George  had  then  been  at  the  farm  of 
David  Bowen  for  six  months  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
had  grown  fond  of  the  boy  whom  they 
had  taken  from  an  orphan's  Home 
to  help  on  the  farm. 

As  the  boy  listened  to  the  howling  of 
the  wind  his  thoughts  were  busy.  In 
fancy  he  saw  the  place  which  he  had 
been  so  glad  to  leave.  He  had  not  been 
happy' there  and  his  only  regret  at 
leaving  it  was  the  thought  of  his  best 
friend,  Teddy,  being  left  to  the  mercy 
of  several  rough  boys  who  delighted  in 
tormenting  him. 

Teddy  was  a  cripple  and  there  was 
small  chance  of  his  being  taken  from 
the  institution,  for  as  a  rule  the  best 
developed  and  strongest  boys  were  the 
first  to  find  homes. 

George  had  often  shielded  the  weaker 
boy  and  to  him  was  a  hero. 

"If  I  was  strong  like  you,  George." 
he  often  said,  "I  might  go  somewhere 
and  have  a  chance  to  amount  to  some- 
thin',  but  who  wants  a  useless  chap  like 
me?" 

George  always  had  an  answer  ready. 


"Jest  hold  on  old  feller,"  he  would  say. 
"You've  got  a  head  and  two  hands,  if 
one  leg  has  gone  to  the  bad,  and  who 
knows  what '11  turn  up  some  day?" 

As  they  parted  when  George  went 
away  with  Farmer  Bowen,  Teddy  was 
inconsolable. 

"Now  old  feller,"  said  George,  him- 
self much  affected  at  the  grief  of  his 
friend,  "jest  remember  I  won't  never 
ferget  yer,  and  don't  yer  go  and  fergit 
me.  Some  day.  when  I'm  a  man  I'll 
have  a  house  of  my  own  and  then 
Teddy  Blair  will  be  there,  too,  and 
there  is  my  hand  on  it,"  and  the  two 
shook  hands  gravely  to  seal  the  com- 
pact. 

So  George  went  to  his  new  home  de- 
termined to  do  his  best  to  please  the 
farmer  and  his  wife. 

True  to  his  promise  he  did  not  forget 
Teddy,  and  as  the  days  passed  every 
extra  penny  he  had  a  chance  to  earn 
he  put  in  a  tin  box  and  hid  above  the 
rafters  in  the  little  attic  room  which 
was  his  own  in  the  old  farm-house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  were  kind  to 
him,  and  having  no  children  of  their 
own  it  seemed  more  pleasant  than 
otherwise  to  have  a  boy  in  the  house. 

So  the  first  six  months  passed 
quickly  and  pleasantly  and  George  was 
happier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life. 

Then  one  day  he  had  been  sent  on  an 
errand  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Bowen's 
sister  Mrs.  King,  who  treated  him  very 
kindly  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
neither   her   husband   nor  herself  had 
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approved  of  the  Bowens  taking  him 
into  their  home  and  treating  him  as  an 
equal. 

"Depend  upon  it,  Dave,"  Mr.  King 
had  said  to  the  farmer,  "Some  time  or 
other  the  boy  will  show  the  result  of 
those  early  years." 

The  farmer  had  replied  testily,  "Give 
the  boy  a  chance,  Tom,  that's  my 
motto,  and  I  like  him  and  believe  he 
will  be  all  right.  He  is  much  im- 
proved already  and  seems  very  grate- 
ful, and  he  works  faithfully." 

When  it  was  time  for  George  to  re- 
turn home,  Mrs.  King  asked  him  to 
take  a  ten-dollar  bill  to  her  brother. 

"I  intended  to  ask  Mr.  King  to  ride 
over  with  it,"  she  said,  "but  since  you 
are  here  you  might  as  well  save  him 
the  trip." 

"Tell  Dave  I  will  have  some  more 
for  him  in  a  few  days." 

George  placed  the  bill  in  his  pocket, 
feeling  proud  of  the  commission.  He 
started  on  the  return  journey  whis- 
tling cheerfully.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing and  the  mud  was  deep  on  the 
country  road,  but  what  cared  he?  He 
had  a  home  with  kind  people  and  his 
thoughts  went  out  to  his  friend, 
Teddy.  ,  , 

"I  wonder  how  he's  gettin'  along," 
he  said  to  himself,  "I  wonder  if  Jack 
and  Frank  have  found  places  yet.  I 
hope  so,  Ted's  better  off  if  they're 
gone." 

So  he  walked  on,  now  and  again 
feeling  his  pocket  to  make  sure  the 
money  was  safe.  Arriving  at  the  farm 
he  found  no  one  at  home,  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  having  gone  away  on 
business. 

He  went  up  to  his  room  to  change 
his  coat  before  doing  the  evening 
chores.  It  was  early  yet  and  he  sat 
down  for  a  few  moments'  rest,  for  the 
long  walk  in  the  strong  wind  had  tired 
him. 

He  took  the  bill  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  in   his  hands  thoughtfully. 

"I  wonder  how  many  of  them  it 
would  take  to  cure  Ted's  leg?"  he 
said.     The  bill  had  a   fascination   for 


him.  He  had  never  had  that  amount  in 
his  possession  at  one  time,  and  he  sat 
wondering  how  it  would  seem  to  be 
rich,  all  the  time  thoughts  of  his  chum 
running  through  his  mind. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  few  nickels 
and  dimes  saved  so  slowly  in  the  tin 
box  above  the  rafters.  , 

He  was  awakened  from  his  dream- 
ing by  the  sound  of  wheels  and  his 
own  name  being  called  in  Mr.  Bowen's 
voice,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

It  was  growing  dusk  and  his  work 
not  done.  He  laid  the  bill  on  the  table 
near  the  window  by  which  he  had  been 
sitting  and  snatched  up  his  old  coat 
putting  it  on  as  he  rushed  to  the  door. 
As  he  opened  it  he  remembered  the 
money  and  stepped  hurriedlv  back.  He 
went  to  the  table — he  must  take 
the  bill  to  Mr.  Bowen  the  first  thing. 
He  reached  out  for  it,  but  could  not 
see  it.  Surely  he  had  put  it  just  there, 
He  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  but 
knew  he  should  not  find  it  there. 

Then  he  noticed  the  open  window 
and  looked  out.  Even  if  it  dropped 
down  it  was  too  dark  to  see  it  and 
his  heart  sank  lower  and  lower.  With 
the  wind  blowing  like  it  was,  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  he  would  ever  find  it. 

Again  he  heard  his  name  called  and 
as  he  went  down  stairs  he  determined 
not  to  speak  of  his  loss  until  the  morn- 
ing, hoping  against  hope  that  he  would 
find  it  as  soon  as  it  grew  light. 

Mechanically  he  did  his  work  and 
went  into  the  house  to  supper,  but  he 
scarcely  ate  anything. 

Kind  Mrs.  Bowen  asked  if  he 
were  ill.  He  answered,  "no,"  his  face 
flushing  and  paling  by  turns. 

As  soon  as  he  could  he  went  to  his 
room,  undressed  mechanically,  and  got 
into  bed,  where  he  stayed  awake  far 
into  the  night  wondering  what  would 
happen  if  the  money  could  not  be 
found. 

Mr.  King  he  knew  as  a  stern  man ; 
would  he  have  him  locked  up  ?  Would 
Mr.  Bowen  and  his  wife  believe  he 
had  stolen  the  money,  and  Mrs.  King 
who  had  trusted  him  with  it  ? 
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When  at  last  he  did  sleep  it  was 
only  to  dream  that  he  was  back  at  the 
Home,  and  that  Teddy  had  pointed  to 
him  and  called  him  a  thief,  and  that 
a  tall  policeman  held  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs out  just  like  he  had  seen  once  on 
a  prisoner ;  and  it  was  with  a  sob  of 
thankfulness  that  he  awoke  to  find 
it  a  dream,  and  that  it  was  daylight. 

He  dressed  hurriedly  and  crept 
softly  down  stairs,  and  searched  long 
and  carefully,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
He  could  see  no  sign  of  the  bill. 

He  did  the  morning's  chores  and 
went  into  breakfast.  He  would  tell  Mrs. 
Bowen  of  his  trouble ;  but  when  she 
kindly  asked  him  how  he  felt,  with 
such  motherly  kindness,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  tell  her.  Then  the 
farmer  came  in  and  they  asked  him 
about  his  trip  to  the  Kings  and  still  he 
was  silent. 

Just  as  they  finished  breakfast  they 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  and  to 
George's  consternation  Mr.  King  him- 
self rode  up  to  the  door. 

George's  heart  sank  ;  why  had  he  not 
told  of  his  loss.  Now  he  would  have 
to  tell  before  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King  came  in  and  sat  down  and 
after  a  few  moments'  conversation 
said:  "Mary  got  the  rest  of  your 
money  unexpectedly  last  night  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  I  should 
bring  it  to  you  this  morning.  I  sup- 
pose George  delivered  the  ten  all  safe." 
he  said,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  boy's 
white  face  and  frightened  eyes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  looked  at  the 
boy  in  perplexity. 

"Ten  dollars,  George,  where  is  it: 
why  didn't  you  give  it  to  us?"  asked 
the  farmer  sternly. 

-"I  lost  it."  stammered  the  boy,  "the 
wind  blew  it  out  of  the  window." 

"Wind  nothing!"  said  Mr.  King  in 
a  sharp  tone ;  "spent  it  more  likely." 

"You'd  better  tell  the  truth,  young 
man,  it  will  pay  you  in  the  end." 

"Oh,  Mr.  King,"  said  poor  George, 
"I  am  telling;  the  truth :  the  wind  blew 


it   out   of  my   window  and   carried   it 
away." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  us  about 
it  at  once?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"I  hoped  I  could  find  it.  I  was  afraid 
you  would  not  believe  me,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  was  afraid  you  would  send 
me  back  to  the  Home,"  he  added 
miserably,  "or  that  Mr.  King  would 
think  I  had  stole  it." 

That  word  was  the  climax  and  poor 
George  broke  down  completely 

"Of  course  he  stole  it,"  said  Mr 
King,  "and  Mary  might  have  known 
he  would.  Perhaps  you'll  believe  now 
that  I  had  more  sense  than  you,  Dave. 
Take  a  boy  out  of  such  a  place, — you 
ought  to  have  known  better." 

"Now  see  here  Tom,"  said  Mr. 
Bowen,  "why  can't  you  give  the  boy  a 
chance?  We've  never  caught  him  in 
a  lie  yet." 

"No,"  was  the  sarcastic  rejoinder, 
"he's  been  pretty  smart  I  must  say; 
but   he's  been  too  smart  this  time." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Bowen,  you  won't  let  him 
lock  me  up,  or  send  me  back  will  you?" 
pleaded  the  boy  between  his  sobs. 

"Look  here,  George,  just  tell  us  how 
it  all  happened;"  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished Mrs.  Bowen  took  the  boy  in  her 
arms,  with  a  pleading  look  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"Look  here,  Tom,"  he  said  in  answer 
to  the  look  in  her  eyes,  "I'll  show  you 
how  I  trust  this  boy, — I'll  make  up  that 
ten  dollars ;  very  likely  the  bill  will  be 
found,  anyway,  but  be  that  as  it  may 
it's  my  loss  and  not  yours,  so  let  it 
rest." 

"I  suppose  you  expect  the  wind  to 
blow  it  back  in  the  window,"  said  Mr. 
King  derisively. 

"Well,  not  exactly."  was  the  answer, 
"but  I  do  expect  to  protect  this  orphan 
boy,  whom  I  intend  to  adopt.  I  believe 
every  word  he  has  told  us." 

George  could  scarcely  believe  he  had 
heard  aright. 

"Well  of  all  the  fools,"  ejaculated 
Mr.    Kins;.     "Well,   when   the   bill   is 
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found  I'll  cover  it  with  ten  more  like 
it." 

"All  right,"  said  honest  Dave 
Bowen,  "I'll  hold  you  to  your  word, 
and  I  know  you  well  enough  to  know 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  find  he  told 
the  truth,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving 
him  the  hundred,  Tom." 

Mr.  King  went  away  shortly  and 
then  the  other  three  joined  in  a  care- 
ful search  for  the  troublesome  bill ;  but 
Mr.  March-wind  had  done  his  work 
so  thoroughly  that  they  finally  gave 
it  up  as  a  hopeless  task,  but  true  to  his 
word  the  farmer  adopted  the  boy  as 
his  own. 

And  now  a  year  had  passed  away, 
and  again  George  listened  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  the  blustering  March- 
wind,  that  had  caused  him  such  a 
heart-ache.  He  had  told  his  friends 
about  Teddy  and  slowly  and  surely  the 
fund  in  the  tin  box  was  growing,  and 
when  it  was  enough  it  was  to  go  for 
the  benefit  of  the  little  cripple. 

George  thought  of  all  these  things 
as  he  listened  to  the  wind  which  was 
now  almost  a  hurricane. 

Suddenly  out  in  the  yard  he  heard 
the  crash  of  a  falling  branch,  and 
jumping  out  of  bed  looked  out  of  the 
window.  It  was  a  large  tree  and  al- 
most half  was  blown  down. 

After  doing  this  much  damage  the 
wind  finally  subsided,  and  George 
went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Bowen  and 
George  dragged  the  branch  away  and 
Mrs.  Bowen  said,  "Look  there  is  the 
robin's  nest  George.  They  will  have  to 
choose  a  new  spot  this  summer."  Mr. 
Bowen  pulled  the  nest  from  its  place 
in  the  top  of  the  branch  and  as  he 
handed  it  to  his  wife,  with  a  laugh,  she 
pointed  to  the  place  upon  which  it  had 
been  built,  "What  is  that,  David?  It 
looks  like  money."  With  an  exclama- 
tion he  drew  it  carefully  from  the  sharp 
thorn  which  held  it  hi  place,  "As  sure 
as  you  live,  George,  it's  that  ten-dol- 
lar bill  you  lost.  "Oh!"  the  farmer 
continued    with    a    chuckle,    "won't    I 


make  Tom   King  come  on   with  that 
hundred  though !" 

"Hooray,"  cried  George,  as  he 
hugged  Mrs.  Bowen,  "now  I'll  have 
enough  to  send  Teddy  to  the  hospital 
to  have  his  leg  cured.  And  to  think 
the  March-wind  gave  it  back  to  me 
after  all." 

Grandfather   Giizzly. 

By  Frances  Margaret  Eox. 

Little  Bear's  parents  had  never  told 
him  about  his  Grandfather  Grizzly,  but 
Auntie  Cinnamon's  twins  told  Little 
Rear  that  Grandfather  Grizzly  talked 
like  this :  "Gr-gr-gr-ger-ger-row- 
rowl!" — only  they  made  it  sound  like 
the  north  wind  in  November. 

Little  Bear  shivered  with  fear.  That 
pleased  Auntie  Cinnamon's  twins  so 
much  that  they  told  Little  Bear  one 
story  after  another,  just  to  see  him 
look  frightened.  But  the  joke  was 
on  them,  because,  while  they  were  try- 
ing to  scare  Little  Bear,  they  had 
frightened  themselves  so  badly  that 
they  jumped  every  time  the  friendly 
owl  spoke  in  the  forest. 

Of  course  Little  Bear  straightway 
asked  Father  Bear  many  questions 
about  Grandfather  Grizzly  and  his 
folks.  At  last  he  said,  "If  I  ever  meet 
a  grizzly  up  I  go,  up  I  go,  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  tree!" 

"No,  indeed!  You  shall  not  be  a 
coward!"  answered  Father  Bear.  "If 
ever  you  see  a  grizzly  coming,  even 
though  it  be  Grandfather  Grizzly  him- 
self, you  walk  on  anif  meet  him." 

"Meet  him !"  echoed  Little  Bear,  in 
faint  tones. 

"Yes,  Son  Bear,  you  meet  him. 
Meet  him  face  to  face,  and  say,  'Good 
morning,  sir !" 

After  that.  Little  Bear  did  not  feel 
so  happy  as  usual  in  the  big  woods. 
He  dreaded  the  thought  that  he  might 
see  a  grizzly  coming,  and  be  obliged 
to  meet  him  and  say,  "Good  morning, 
sir,    good   morning!" 

One  day  soon  afterward,  Little  Bear 
fell  asleep  on  a  shelf  of  rock ;  he  was 
warm  and  comfortable  in  the  sunshine. 
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When  he  awoke,  he  saw  below  him  a 
huge  bear  patiently  trying  to  remove 
a  bunch  of  burs  from  the  back  of  his 
neck ;  the  burs  were  sticking  tight  to 
his  fur. 

Little  Bear  might  easily  have  slipped 
off  the  back  of  the  rock  and  have  run 
softly  away;  instead,  he  offered  to 
help  the  stranger.  "I  think  I  can  get 
those  burs  out  of  your  coat,"  said  he. 

Straightway  the  big  bear  turned  a 
troubled  face  upward.  "Then  do  so," 
he  advised.  "Jump  down  on  my 
back,  and  use  your  sharp  claws,  young 
cub,  and  be  quick  about  it."  His  tones 
were  rough,  but  Little  Bear  did  not 
1  lame  the  old  fellow  for  that. 

When  the  burs  were  out,  Little 
Bear  jumped  to  the  ground. 

"I  thank  you,  sir."  said  the  stranger, 
rising  and  shaking  his  huge  body. 
"What's  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Little  Bear,  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Tree  Bears,  if 
you  please,"  was  the  prompt  and  fear- 
less  answer. 

"I  am  pleased  to  have  met  you," 
'remarked  the  big  bear,  scratching  his 
ear  with  his  hind  paw.  "Tell  your 
father  and  your  mother  that  old 
Grandfather  Grizzly  says  you  are  a 
brave  young  cub.  If  I  can  ever  be  of 
any  use  to  your  ancient  family,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  help  you.  Good  day,  sir !" 
And  off  he  went  through  the  woods, 
"slipslop,  slipslop,"  on  his  huge  flat 
feet. 

Little  Bear  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  inquired 
Father  Bear,  when  he  had  heard  Little 
Bear's    story. 

'Til  never  be  afraid  of  the  grizzlies 
again,"  answered  Little  Bear,  gayly 
hopping  about. 

But  Auntie  Cinnamon's  twins  still 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
Grandfather  Grizzly. 

Polly  and  the  Cobbler. 

"If  I  had  not  this  waist  to  finish  I 
could   go   with   you,"   said   Ruth.     "I 


promised  it  for  this  evening.  I  don't 
believe  I  can  finish  it,  but  I'll  try.  Stop 
for  me  when  you  come  this  way." 

Ruth  went  on  with  flying  fingers. 
It  would  be  an  all-day  task  to  finish  the 
dainty  lingerie  waist  in  her  usual  pains- 
taking way.  But  it  was  for  Mrs.  El- 
wood,  and  she  was  very  near-sighted. 
She  would  never  notice  if  the  inside 
seams  were  hurriedly  done,  and  longer 
stitches  went  in  the  insertion.  As  soon 
as  Ruth  agreed  on  this  compromise, 
she  worked  for  speed  instead  of  effect. 
The  waist  was  done  by  1  o'clock,  and 
she  did  it  up  for  her  little  brother  to 
carry  to  Mrs.  Elwood.  When  the  girls 
came  along  Ruth  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  concert  with  them.  It  was  a  worth- 
while concert,  and  Ruth  congratulated 
herself  that  she  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
it. 

On  her  way  home  she  passed  the 
tiny  shop  where  her  friend,  the  cob- 
bler, lived.  This  wise  and  kind  old 
man  was  uncle  to  all  the  children  in 
his  part  of  the  town.  And  Ruth,  re- 
membering how  he  loved  music,  de- 
cided to  step  in  and  tell  him  about  the 
concert.  She  found  him  repairing  a 
child's  stubby  scuffled,  little  shoe. 

She  told  him  of  the  piano  playing,  of 
the  perfection  of  the  great  artist's 
work. 

But  it  appeared  that  Uncle  Peter, 
too,  had  heard  great  artists.  He  told 
of  some  of  those  of  a  past  generation. 
He  described  the  wonder  world  that 
their  music  had  opened  to  him. 

"Their  music  is  their  worship,"  he 
finished  up.  "If  they  are  true  to  the 
gift,  they  make  every  note  a  praise  of- 
fering to  God." 

"What  a  beautiful  thought,"  cried 
Ruth.  "I  wish  I  could  worship  that 
way.  My  joy,  my  work,  and  my  wor- 
ship, would  be  all  in  one." 

"Ho!"  said  the  cobbler.  "It  is  so 
with  everyone  of  us.  Our  work  and 
our  worship  are  one.  And  unless  we 
are  quite  out  of  heart  with  life,  our 
joy  is  one  with  them.  What  prayer 
can  we  offer  to  God  that  will  be  better 
than  the  offering  of  the  honest,  care- 
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fully  done  work  of  our  hands?  The 
artist  raises  his  voice  in  a  song  that 
bows  the  hearts  of  men,  and  he  offers 
the  sun  to  God.  But  we  people  who 
are  not  singers — and  there  are  so  many 
of  us — do  you  think  we  cannot  offer 
our  work  just  because  it  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  the  artist's  or  the  poet's? 
The  palace  of  the  king  needs  the  gold 
and  ivory  for  the  decoration,  but  it  also 
needs  the  plain  wood  and  iron  for  its 
building.  The  good  mother  cooks  a 
bountiful  meal  for  her  family.  It  is 
her  work  that  she  offers.  Could  the 
world  get  along  without  her  work  that 
makes  home?  And  do  you  think  God 
counts  it  as  of  small  worth?  The 
man  who  has  a  part  in  building  great 
machines  should  work  even  prayer- 
fully. Lives  depend  upon  what  he 
does.  And  I,  the  old  shoemaker,  must 
offer  my  shoes  to  the  Lord.  And 
never  a  pair  have  gone  out  of  my  shop 
that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  have  him 
take.  This  worn  little  shoe  I  mend 
faithfully.  It  is  for  the  feet  of  one  of 
His  children.  You,  Ruth,  must  serve 
Him  in  the  well-sewed  seam.  And, 
child,  I  hear  that  you  do  this.  Do  not 
long  then  after  the  gift  that  cannot  be 
yours.  Worship  with  tne  gift  vou 
have." 

Before  this  speech  was  finished 
Ruth's  cheeks  were  burning.  What 
kind  of  an  offering  was  the  garment 
she  had  sent  out  today?  She  had  been 
taught  this  philosophy  of  faithful  work 
from  her  earliest  days.  Yet  she  had 
cast  it  all  aside  at  the  first  inclination. 
Her  one  thought  was  to  get  the  waist 
back  before  Mrs.  Elwood  should  need 
to  wear  it. 

She  said  good-bye  to  Uncle  Peter, 
and  hurried  to  Mrs.  Elwood's  house. 

"That  waist  shouldn't  have  been  sent 
out,"  she  said.  "It  is  not  finished.  If 
you  can  let  me  take  it  home  I  will  re- 
turn it  before  noon  tomorrow." 

"Yes,  tomorrow  noon  will  be  time 
enough,"  said  Mrs.  Elwood.-  "I'm  glad 
you  remembered  if  there  was  some- 
thing unfinished.     It  is  a  gift.     I  am 


going  to  send  it  to  my  neice  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  one  who  sings,  you  know. 
I  told  her  we  had  a  girl  in  our  town 
who  could  do  better  work  than  any 
city  dressmaker  I  had  heard  about,  and 
I  want  this  beautiful  waist  to  prove  it. 
Ruth  took  the  waist  with  a  sigh  of 
thankfulness.  "It  shall  be  the  very 
best  I  am  capable  of,"  she  promised. 
She  was  filled  with  gratitude  that  she 
had  been  allowed  to  recall  her  imper- 
fect work  in  time,  and  to  send  it  out 
again  worthy  of  being  an  offering. — 
Selected. 

The  Man  who   Wins. 

The  man  who  wins  is  an  average  man, 
Not  built  on  any  particular  plan ; 
Not  blest  with  any  particular  luck — ■ 
Just   steady   and   earnest   and    full   of 
pluck. 

When   asked   a   question  he   does   not 

"guess ;" 
He    knows,    and    answers    "No"    or 

"Yes;" 
When  set  a  task  that  the  rest  can't  do, 
He  buckles  down  till  he's  put  it  thru. 

Three  things  he  learned — that  the  man 

who  tries, 
Einds  favor  in  his  employer's  eyes ; 
That  it  pays  to  know  more  than  one 

thing  well ; 
That  it  doesn't  pay  all  he  knows  to  tell. 

So  he  works  and  waits,  till  one  fine 

day, 
There's  a  better  job  with  bigger  pay : 
And   the  men  who  shirked   whenever 

they  could, 
Are   bossed  by  the  man  whose   work 

made  good. 

For  the  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who 

works. 
Who  neither  labor  nor  trouble  shirks  : 
Who    uses    his    hands,    his    head,    his 

eyes — 
The  man  who  wins  is  the   man   who 

tries. 
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Little  Geordie. 

Denied  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the 
gift  of  speech.  Little  Geordie  came  to 
this  great  world  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  men  to  nobler  and  higher  ideals. 
Born  of  parents  who  were  imbued 
with  the  significance  of  the  Savior's 
life,  and  reared  as  other  children,  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  life.  So,  from  this 
enjoyment  we  have  granted,  let  us  ask 
the  question,  "Is  there  a  man  with  feel- 
ing so  remote  who  would  not  say  when 
little  Geordie  would  be  all  enthused, 
trying  to  tell  of  some  wonderful  hap- 
pening, 'Merciful  Father,  in  all  that 
can  be  realized,  give  to  this  child's  am- 
bitions, hopes  and  needs,  a  perfect  sat- 
isfaction'?" 

In  his  waking  hours,  his  parents  rev- 
eled in  the  things  he  loved  to  do ;  and 
when  Slumber  was  his  guest,  they  sor- 
rowed patiently,  humbly  and  prayer- 
fully, because  the  curtain  had  been 
drawn  that  shut  out  a  bright  light  and 
life.  We  admit  that  actions  speak 
louder  and  longer  than  words,  so  we 
say  that  as  a  child,  he  told  a  powerful 
story. 

At  the  age  of  possibly  seven  years, 
a  specialist  was  consulted  with  the 
hope  of  restoring  the  lost  gifts.  While 
the  hope  was  not  realized,  he  began  a 
series  of  exercises  that  helped  him  to 
do  and  say  things  through  the  imita- 
tive style ;  also,  his  physical  condition 
was  much  improved. 

As  time  went  on,  there  was  decid- 
edly too  much  misguided  energy  ap- 
pearing as  a  restless  feeling  only  sat- 
isfied in  doing  things  that  required 
thought  and  seemed  to  fit  in  his  own 
experiences.  After  the  proposition  of 
sending  him  to  a  distant  school  had 
been  deliberately  gone  over,  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  him  the  following  Sep- 
tember. How  that  mother's  heart 
ached  as  she  prepared  a  little  trunk, 
and  it  may  fittingly  be  said,  "Her  tears 
had  the  power  to  soften  the  hardest  of 
hearts."  When  his  father  left  him  at 
school  there  wasn't  the  feeling  that  he 
would  take  care  of  himself,  but  rather 


one  of  anxiety  in  anticipation  of  how 
he  would  adapt  himself  to  the  new  en- 
vironment and  how  well  strange  hands 
would  care  for  his  son. 

I  remember,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  field  the  following  spring,  how 
he  came  out  of  their  house  with  a  big, 
happy,  wholesome  smile  beaming  on 
his  face  as  he  motioned  me  to  stop. 
There  was  more  friendship  and  love  in 
his  handshake  than  I  had  witnesse  1 
for  many  a  day.  Nor  was  I  the  only 
object,  but  even  the  horses  and  the  in- 
animate wagon  felt  his  friendly  air. 

For  three  consecutive  years  he  has 
gone  to  school,  each  time  coming  back 
a  little  more  refined  in  his  outward 
gestures.  There  really  wasn't  much 
cause  for  refinement  from  within,  for 
he  was  kind,  industrious,  independ- 
ent, original  and  very  sympathetic. 
His  life  is  inspiring  in  the  broadest 
sense,  and  I  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  when  mother  earth  shall 
claim  her  own  it  will  be  said  of  Little 
Geordie.  "The  world  has  lost  a  friend, 
a  brother  and  a  contributor  to  higher 
ideals." 

Over  the  Tide  to  Dreamland. 

Over  the  tide  is  Dreamland; 

It  is  only  a  little  way. 
The  sea  of  Sleep  is  smooth  and  deep 

And  safe  in  the  dusk  of  day. 
It  is  such  a  restful  voyage 

To  the  land  of  Dreams,  my  child; 
There  the  fairies  stay  and  sing  and  play 

In  the  field  where  they  just  run  wild. 

Ho,   for  the  voyage  to  Dreamland! 

My  arms,  Sweetheart,  for  a  bark — 
Now  close  your  eyes  while  the  daylight 
dies 

And  go  ere  the  night  grows  dark. 
Drifting  away  in   the   twilight. 

There  is  nothing,  my  child,  to  fear; 
It's    a    safe,    safe,    trip,    in    a    harm-proof 
ship, 

And  Love  is  your  pilot,  dear. 

Good-by  to  this  day  of  trouble! 

Good-by  to  the  game  that  tried 
To  tire;   they  kept  right  on  till  crept 

You  here  to  my  arms  and  cried. 
The  boat  has  carried  you  over: 

Now  wrapped  in  a  dream's  delight 
You  are  safe,  T  know — and  I  love  you  so! 

Good-night,   Sweetheart,  good-night! 
— Indianapolis  News. 
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Spring  Prophets. 

A  lone  old  crow  sat  up  in  a  tree, 
As  lonely  and  sad  as  a  crow  could  be. 
Said  he  to  himself,  "I  see  not  a  thing 
That   looks   to   me    like    the     coming    of 
spring." 

A  cheery  note  and  a  flash  of  blue. 

"I've  come,"  sang  the  Spring  bird,  "come 

to  see  you." 
A  squirrel   hopped  out   on   a   gnarled  old 

limb; 
"Ha!  ha!"  said  the  crow,  "I'm  acquainted 

with    him." 

A     red     capped     woodpecker     hammered 

with  glee 
On  the   trunk  of  a  dear  old  hollow  pine 

tree; 
A  large  green  fly  came  buzzing  along, — 
"Pray,"   cried   the   crow,   "when   did   you 

come?" 

A  caterpillar  peeped  out  from  his  woody 

nest. 
Feeling  quite  gay  from  his  long  winter's 

rest. 
'"Tis  spring,"  said  the  crow,  "as  sure  as 

I'm  born," 
Now  soon  I'll  be  filling  my  basket  with 

corn." 

Leona  Whitehead, 
Age  15.  Burrville,  Utah. 


Age  12. 


By  G.  C.  Sorgatz, 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 


Two  Testimonies. 


About  nine  or  ten  months  ago  I  was 
baptized  a  "Mormon,"  as  the  outside 
world  calls  us.  But  I  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  regret  that  name.  I  am  very 
happy  since  I  was  baptized.  And  I  have 
changed  in  many  ways.  I  have  seen  many 
people  healed  by  the  Elders  administer- 
ing to  them.  When  my  little  sister  was 
suffering  from  gathered  head  last  winter 
we  called  the  Elders  one  night  to  admin- 
ister to  her.      It  was  not   fifteen  minutes 


until  her  pain  was  all  gone  and  she  has 
not  been  bothered  since.  Also  my  father 
has  been  sick  a  long  time  and  the  Elders 
have  administered  to  him.  Although  it 
has  not  healed  him  immediately  it  has 
relieved  him  so  that  he  could  go  to  work. 
All  the  doctors  and  their  medicines  did 
him  no  good. 

I  have  read  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
Cowley's  Talks  on  Doctrine,  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  study  the  outline 
for  our  class  meetings.  I  have  attended 
them  regularly  and  I  have  found  nothing 
yet  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Bible  known  as  God's  Word. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  can  under- 
stand the  things  of  the  Church,  and  my 
earnest  prayer  night  and  morning  is  that 
I  may  ever  be  found  faithfully  doing 
God's  work;  for  I  hope  to  fill  a  mission 
some  day. 

Ethel  S.  Dovers, 
Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 
308  East  Main  St. 


Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters:  1  feel  it  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  from  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard. I  am  thankful  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  I  know  that  if  we  live  up  to 
what  we  learn  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
that  God  will  be  pleased  with  our  little 
efforts.  I  hope  that  I.  with  the  children 
of  Zinn.  will  be  kept  faithful  to  the  end. 
'n-is  is  my  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 

Ernest  Smith. 
10  Brassey  Terrace, 

East   Bowling. 
Bradford    Branch. 

Leeds  Conference. 


Spring. 

Snring  is  coming,  you  can  see 
By  the  blossoms  on  the  tree; 
By  the  meadows  green  and  fair. 
And  the  fragrance  in  the  air. 

And  the  sweetest  song-bird  sings, 
Till  the  air  with  gladness  rings; 
And  the  brook  that  passes  by 
Reflects  the  color  of  the  sky. 

Soon  the  violets  from  below 
Peep  above  the  ground  and  grow; 
Soon  the  other  flowers  so  gay 
Peep  above  the  ground  to  play. 
Marv  Jeffries, 
Age  12.  Grantsville,  Utah. 
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The  Dove. 

I  had  a  dove, 

But  the  sweet  dove  died, 
And    I   thought   it  died  grieving. 

Oh,   what  could   it  grieve   for, 

Its   feet   were  tied 
With  a  single  thread  of  my  own  weaving. 
Sweet  little  red  feet, 

Why  should  you  die, 
Why  should  you  leave  me, 

Sweet   bird,   why? 
You  lived  alone  in  forest  tree, 

Why,  pretty  thing,  should  you  not  live 
with  me? 
1    kissed    you    oft 

And  gave  you  white  peas; 
Why  not   live  sweetly 

As  in  the  green  trees? 


Age  13. 


Benjamin  Moncrief, 

Camden,  X.  Y. 


Age   12. 


By  G.  C.  Sorgatz, 
Pocatello,   Idaho. 


Betty's  Surprise. 

"Oh!  dear,  why  doesn't  mother  come," 
sighed  Betty  Wilson,  laying  down  the 
hook  she  was  reading  and  going  to  the 
window. 

Betty  lived  in  a  little  white  cottage  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  large  city. 

Her  mother  had  gone  shopping  and  had 
not  come  home.  Father  had  his  office  in 
the   city. 

Betty  sat  down  and  finished  the  story 
she  was  reading.  It  was  about  a  little 
girl  who  had  to  get  supper  for  her  father. 

Betty  closed  the  book  and  sat  thinking. 
A  sudden  thought  came  to  her. 

"I'll  surprise  mother  by  having  supper," 
she  exclaimed. 

She  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  built  the 
lire.     Then  she  put  the  kettle  to  boil. 

Then  she  went  into  the  dining  room 
and  set  the  table.  After  the  table  was 
set  she  went  to  the  kitchen  again. 


When  mother  came  home  with  father 
ten  minutes  later  she  went  directly  into 
the  kitchen. 

"Why,  Betty,"  she  exclaimed,  opening 
the  door. 

"I  just  thought  I'd  surprise  you,"  an- 
swered  Betty  gleefully. 

Mother  didn't  say  a  word  but  she  drew 
Betty  to  her  and  kissed  her  flushed  cheek. 

Lygia  Sessions, 
Age  12.  Burley,  Idaho. 


Spring  Calls. 

When    spring    comes    tripping    along    so 

gay, 
She  calls  the  children  out  to  play; 
She  'wakens  the  grass — yes,  every  blade, 
And  calls  the  birds  from  wood  and  glade. 
She  brings  the  buds  out  on  the  trees, 
And  sways  them  in  the  gentle  breeze. 
In  the  woods  sweet  purple  violets  grow, 
And  crocuses  peep  from  out  the  snow. 
Irene  Chamberlain. 
Age  11,  Orderville,  Utah. 


Fishing. 
By  an  unknown  contributor 


Polly  Winkums 


RANDMA  WINKUMS  was  busy 

making    cookies    to    hang   on   the 

Christmas  Jfe    _ .      Just  as  she  was 

"i^ife    turning  out  the  last  panful,  the  door- 

£§        rang. 

pa,  go  to  the 


BC1 

D  D 


she  ca 


lied.     But 

Grandpa  Winkums  was  deaf  in  one  $  and  did  not 
hear.  So  Grandma  Winkums  wiped  her<g|fs?  /  on 
the  roller  towel  and  went  herself.  And  there  stood 
the  mail  ■]^f%  with  two  L^^on  his  back  instead 
of  one.  'Merry  Christmas!"  he  laughed.  "Here's 
a  present  for  you."  

Grandma  Winkums  took  the  wz^||p,  and  then  what 
do  you  think  ?  From  right  inside  came :  ^Merry 
Christmas!     Ship   ahoy!' 

Grandma's  -<gs  .%>.  opened   wide   and 

she    almost     dropped     them^^j?/  . 

"  Grandpa    Winkums,"    she    called  — 

"Grandpa    Winkums,    come    quick!' 

Now  Grandpa  Winkums  was  sleeping  in  the  big 

y/i  by  the  $j^>§^.     Up  he  jumped  so  quickly  he 

'What's  the  matter,  Grandma?"  he 
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asked.     Then    Grandpa    Winkums   put   out   his/y 

for  the  '^Af  •     But  just  as  \i\%/jf*~   touched  it  --- 

"  Merry  Christmas !    Ship  ahoy !  "  called  Polly. 

"My  stars!  What  is  it?"  said, Grand- 
pa, putting  thet/i^ffi^.    on  a  no 

"  Here's  the    %>        "  said  Grandma 
Winkums;    "open    the    slats." 

Crack,  crack,  out  popped  the  J  I*-"""', 
and  off  they  came.  "  A  parrot !  "  exclaimed  Grandma 
Winkums.  "And  here's  ajff^jpfrom  Uncle  Joe," 
said  Grandpa  «Winkums.  Grandma  Winkums  sat 
down  in  a    ^J    and  looked  at  Polly. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  Polly  flapped  her  (SpP  ^T 
"Crock-crock,"  she  said,  very  cross  — 
"Where's  my  bath?"  "Oh,  my^^!"  ex- 
claimed Grandma  Winkums, 
and  off  she  went  for  a  ^gig^ 
of  water.     My  !  what  a  splashing ! 

All  the  t^Bfeand  ^  H  and 
^0  had  a  bath,  too.  Then 
"Crock,  crock!'  said  Polly, 
and  ran  right  up  the  lace 
curtains.  "  Get  in,  get  in !  The  water's  fine ! 
she   cried.     "That's    the   time   I   fooled   you!' 


The  Funny  Bone. 


Just  Once! 

Teacher:  "Willie,  what  is  your  great- 
est ambition?" 

Willie:  "To  wash  mother's  ears." — 
New   York   American. 

His  Favorite  Parable. 

A  clergyman  on  his  round  of  visits  in- 
terviewed a  youngster  as  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Bible  stories. 

"My  lad,"  he  said,  "you  have,  of  course, 
heard  of  the  parables?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  shyly  answered  the  boy, 
whose  mother  had  instructed  him  in  sa- 
cred history.     "Yes,  sir." 

"Good!"  said  the  clergyman.  "Now, 
which  of  them  do  you  like  the  best  of 
all?" 

The  boy  squirmed,  but  at  last,  heeding 
his  mother's  frowns,  he  replied: 

"I  guess  I  like  that  one  where  some- 
body  'loafs   and   fishes.'  " 

For  Existence. 

"He  is  something  of  a  fighter,  isn't  he?" 

"Indeed  he  is.  but  he  doesn't  deserve 
any  special  credit  for  it." 

"Why   not?" 

"His  mother  named  him  Montmorency 
.  and  kept  his  hair  in  ringlets  until  he  was 
fourteen.     He  had  to  fight." 

Precocious. 

Woman:     "Does  that  parrot  swear?" 
Dealer:     "Very    prettily,    mum,    for    so 
young  a  bird." 

Precaution. 

"Why  do  these  pipers  keep  walking  up 
and   down  while  they  are  playing?" 

"Because  it  makes  them  harder  to  hi!:." 
— Yale  Record. 

Proud  Record. 

"Ye  have  a  fine  bunch  of  boys,  Mike," 
said  one  Irishman  to  another. 

"Indeed,  I  have,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
I've  never  had  need  to  raise  hand  against 
them  excipt  in  self-defince." — The  Con- 
gregationalist. 

It  Rules  the  World. 

His  Fiancee:  "Tell  me,  count,  why  do 
you  always  kiss  my  left  hand?" 

The  Count:  "Are  von  not  left-hand- 
ed ?" 

His   Fiancee:     "Yes." 

The  Count:  "Then  that  is  ze  hand 
with  which  you  sign  ze  checks,  is  it  not?" 
—Puck. 


A  Suggestion. 

"Waiter,  this  knife  is  blunt  and  the 
steak  is  like  leather." 

"Ow'd  it  do  to  strop  the  knife  on  the 
steak,  sir?" — Boston  Transcript. 

Handicapped. 

With  but  three  minutes  to  catch  his 
train,  the  traveling  salesman  inquired  of 
the  street-car  conductor,  "Can't  you  go 
faster  than   this?" 

"Yes."  the  bell-ringer  replied,  "but "  1 
have  to  stay  with  my  car." — Harper's. 

The  Clever  Gunner. 

Comment  on  the  perfect  marksmanship 
now  displayed  in  the  navy  was  made  in 
the  form  of  an  anecdote  by  a  sergeant  of 
a  United  States  marine  recruiting  corps. 

The  captain  called  up  a  gunner  and 
pointing  out  a  battleship  several  miles 
away,  said : 

"You  see  that  ship?" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  gunner. 

"You  see  the  officer  on  deck?" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Well,  you  hit  him  in  the  eye  with  a 
16-inch  shell."     ' 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.  Which  eye,  sir?"  asked 
the  gunner. 

Physiology. 

School  Teacher:  "What  little  boy  can 
tell  me  where  is  the  home  of  the  swal- 
low?" 

Arthur:     "Please,  teacher,  I  ken." 

Teacher:     "Well,  Arthur?" 

Arthur:  "The  home  of  the  swallow  is 
in  the  stummick." — S.  C.  Clarke,  Rhode 
Island. 

A  Necessity. 

"Your  daughter  plays  some  very  robust 
pieces." 

"She's  got  a  beau  in  the  parlor," 
growled  Pa  Wombat,  "and  that  loud  mu- 
sic is  to  drown  the  sound  of  her  mother 
washing  the  dishes." — Pittsburg  Post. 

Lights  'em  Up. 

"How's  the  baby?"  inquired  the  neigh- 
bor of  the  new  father. 

"Fine."  said  the  proud  parent. 

"Don't  you  find  that  a  baby  brightens 
up  a  household  wonderfully?"  pursued 
the   friend. 

"Yes,"  said  the  parent,  with  a  sigh; 
"we  have  the  light  going  most  of  the 
night  now." 


A  great  part  of  your  life  is  spent  at  the  table 

Pretty  table  silver  is  conducive  to  a  good  appetite.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  April,  we  shall  offer  some  very  special  attractions  in  Silver  Tea  Sets  and 
Tableware.     About  half  the  price  you  expect.     Don't  fail  to  see  them. 

BOYD  PARK 

MAKERS   OF   JEWELRY 

FOUNDED   1862 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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WHY  NOT  BUILD  A  SILO 

Silage  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  alfalfa. 

Cows  fed  on  silage  in  winter  give  milk  in  quantity 
and  quality  equal  to  June  pastures. 

One  acre  of  corn  in  a  silo  feeds  as  far  as  three 
acres  outside.  Therefore,  a  silo  enables  the 
same  farm  to  carry  three  times  the  number 
of  cattle. 

This  silo  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year. 

The  corn  stocks  contain  40  per  cent  of  the  corn 
value.     Save  them  with  a  silo. 

Silage  is  the  feed  during  a  drought  in  summer. 

Cows  give  twenty  per  cent  more  milk  on  silage 
feed. 

Silage  is  cheap  feed. 

Silage  keeps  the  herd  in  good  condition  all  winter. 

Silage  furnishes  a  warm  and  succulent  feed  in 
winter. 

Silage  is  a  palatable  feed  and  large  cows  will  con- 
sume -10  pounds  or  more  per  day. 

Ask  for  our  new  booklet  on  the  Most  Modern  Con- 
crete Silo,  sent  free  on  request.    Write  us  size  silo 

you  want  and  we  will  quote  price. 

NTER-MOUNTAIN  CONCRETE  COMPANY 

75  Ten  OoncrelB  Silo         522  ECCLES  BUILDING,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
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Seed  and  Nursery 

GUIDE  BOOK 

For  1915  now  ready 

This  book  not  only  contains  112  pages 
brimful  of  live  descriptive  matter,  telling  all 
about  the  varieties  of  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 
SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  TREES  best 
adapted  to  this  climate,  but  it  also  gives  cul- 
tural directions  and  complete  results  of  the 
extensive  soil  tests  conducted  at  our  Center- 
ville  Seed  Trial  Grounds. 

With  such  information  there  is  no  guess- 
work whatever  about  just  what  is  worth 
while  for  you  to  plant.  You  will  know  pre- 
cisely where  to  get  the  right  quality,  and 
what  varieties  are  particularly  suited  to  this 
climate. 

Whether  you  have  the  smallest  garden  or 
the  largest  farm,  you  simply  can't  afford  to 
be  without  this  valuable  book.  Mention  this 
paper  and 

WRITE   TODAY    FOR   A    FREE    COPY 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  Only  Seedsmen  Conducting  Seed  Trial 
Grounds    in    the    Rocky    Mountain    States. 


What  do  you  know  about  Sugar? 

Some  few  still  cling  to  the  belief 
that  imported  sugar  is  best.  A  con- 
clusion entirely  amiss,  formed  solely 
from  hearsay,  never  from  fact. 

The  processes  for  making  sugar 
are  much  the  same  in  all  factories. 

But  on  the  finer  points  of  color, 
uniform  granulation,  and  absolute 
puirty,    Utah-Idaho    Sugar    leads. 

It's  one  of  the  greatest  preservers  ; 
perfectly  white,  bright  and  spark- 
ling; an  ideal  sweetener — "the 
standard  of  sugar  perfection." 

If  you've  preferred  imported  sugar 
heretofore,  bury  your  prejudices  and 
join  the  ever  increasing  number  who 
use — 


UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

Joieph  F.  Smith,  President 
Thomai  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Home  Visitors' 

Excursions 

Eas\ 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN 


Following  Low  Round 
Trip  Fares  will  prevail 
from  Salt  Lake  City: 

Denver  or  Colorado  Springs. $22.50 

Omaha  or  Kansas  City 40.00 

Memphis     59.85 

Chicago 59.72 

St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 53.86 

Proportionately  low  rates  from 
other  points  to  the  foregoing  and 
many  other  points. 

TICKETS  ON  SALE 

December  19,  22. 

See  agents  for  further  particulars. 
City  Ticket  Office, 
Hotel  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City. 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


GOALS 


WHEN  YOU  BUY— BUY 

CASTLE  GATE  AND 
CLEAR  CREEK 
The  Famous  Utah 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER-ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 
MINED  AND  SHIPPED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

UTAH    FUEL    COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES-TOP  FLOOR  JUDGE  BLDG.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


ENSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  LOCAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  ife  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

HEBER    J       GRANT,    PRESIDENT  HORACE     G.    WHITNEY,    SECRETAI 

GEO.    ROMNEY.     ViCE-PRES.  GEO.    J.     CANNON,    AsST.    SECRET 

LEWIS     S.     HILLS,    TREASURER 


Returned  Missionaries 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  send  the 

SATURDAY  or  SEMI- WEEKLY 

NEWS 

to  your  friends  (or  HALF  PRICE 

$1.00  a  Year 

SAY   THAT   YOU  SAIi    IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR 


A.    M.    WOOL-LEY 
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me,  Mrs.  Brown,  what  kind  of  beans  are 
—they're  the  finest  I  ever  tasted" 

"Why,  they're  'PIERCE'S'.      My  husband   had  some  in  a 
gstaurant  one  day,   and  told  me  how  superior  they  were.      Ever 
vce,  when  I've  bought  beans,  I've  insisted  on 

PIERCE'S 

PORK  AND  BEANS 


OTHER  PIERCE 
PRODUCTS  Are: 

Hominy 

Sauerkraut 

Gat  sup 

All  Pierce's  products 

comply    with    every 

Pure  Food  Law 


If  you  want  satisfactory  Pork  and  Beans,  buy 
"PIERCE'S".  The  very  appearance  bespeaks 
their  superior  quality.  White  plump  and  whole. 
None  are  mashed;  none  half-baked.  "Pierce's"  is  a 
perfect  dish.  At  your  grocers,  it  awaits  you.  Ask 
for  these  beans  by  name.  The  striped  can  is  your 
protection. 

UTAH  CANNING  GO,,  Ogden,  Utah 
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"BOOKS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  TOYS  FOR  GIRLS  and  BOYS" 

GIVE  YOUR  CHILDREN 

GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  COMPANIONS 

Rag  Books  and  Picture  Books  for  the  Babies,  Story  Books  for  the  Older  Children 
Send  us  your  money,  tell  us  the  ages  of  the  children  and  we'll  select  the  books  for  you 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Which  Way  Will  You  Buy? 


This  Way? 


or 


This  Safe  Way? 


"I  am  trying  to  induce  the  School  Board  here  to  pro- 
cure another  piano.  They  have  one  piano  that  they 
bought  from  ,  '  oiving  name  of  a  Mail  Order 

House i  which  is  a  regular  old  dish  pan.  The  case  is  a 
beauty  but  the  mechanism  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor." 

"One  of  our  neighbors,  unknown  to  me,  recently  pur- 
chased a  player  from (same  name  as  house 

referred  to  above  for  $397  and  ihey  too  have  had  people 
there  to  hear  that  instrument,  and  they  come  to  me  and 

say  there  is  no  comparison  between  mine  and  the 

that  my   Pianista  h*s  the  beaten  twenty 


ways,  for  sound,  volume  and  every  way  except  looks.' 


These  two  paragraphs,  Dear  Reader,  were  taken  Irom 
two  different  letters  written  us  by  our  customers,  whose 
names  we  will  furnish  you  on  application. 

Now  do  YOU  want  to  buy  a  "Mail  Order"  piano, 
whose  chief  virtue  is  nLOOKSn  and  a  worthless  interior, 
or,  will  you  let  us  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  a 
piano  of  established  name  and  reputation  from  a  reliable 
Western  House? 

The  safest  <way  is  to  buy  from  a 
house  you  know.  Write  for  our 
catalogue— Mailed  FREE. 


SAY    THAT    YOU  SAW   IT   IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


